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HE remark has become a commonplace that 
3 one of the most notable results of the great 
war was to stimulate the interest of American 
manufacturers and merchants in foreign trade. But 
to understand the bearing of such a statement on 
present conditions, it is necessary to place it in its 
proper setting. 

Before the war a concerted movement already 
was under way to lend a new vitality to American 
competition in the markets of the world. The im- 
mediate prompting for that movement was the 
effort to discover means of relief for the depression 
, which then existed in most of our staple industries. 
* It was a time, when the activity of American manu- 
» facturing production was sensibly retarded; there 
was a large and steadily growing mass of unem- 
ployment, besides a very extensive stoppage of 
machinery. A steady increase of foreign trade 
which had begun in 1908 had been arrested. Ex- 
ports in 1914 had fallen below 1913, while imports 
had increased. When the first National Foreign 
Trade Convention met in May, 1914, the keynote of 
the proceedings was the relief of adverse domestic 
conditions by the opening of new markets abroad 
for the products of American workshops. This was 
the purpose for which the National Foreign Trade 
Council had been founded and on whose pursuit all 
its efforts had been concentrated. 

Circumstances then unforeseen promptly changed 
the whole aspect of our foreign commerce. The war 
restored prosperity to the United States. Abnormal 
demand and prices for munitions, foodstuffs and 
raw materials accelerated the pace of industry and 
recalled idle hands to the forge. Within two years 
after the country emerged from the shadows of 
impending depression the annual excess of exports 
over imports had gone above two billion dollars; 
the increase in domestic trade has risen ten times 
and that of foreign trade seven times over the 
established yearly increase before the war. 

Thus, an unprecedented proportion of American 
labor and eapital became dependent upon foreign 
markets. 
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Developments Overseas 


‘THE outstanding development of these first two 
years was the entry of small manufacturers 
and merchants into foreign trade. Factories once 
content to serve the home market alone had grasped 
overseas opportunities and had gained a wider out- 
let, thus supplying a balance wheel against domestic 
depression. Workmen once indifferent as to whether 
their handwork was sold in Indiana or India began 
to realize that their employment partly depended 
upon sustained foreign demand. The entrance of 
the United States into the war naturally increased 
the demand upon American factories for munitions 
of war and staples that had theretofore been manu- 
factured abroad. Hence, an énormous expansion of 
manufacturing plants. New buildirigs were erected, 
new machinery installed, and large amounts of capi- 
tal were invested in enterprises whose permanence 
must be largely conditioned on finding a foreigr 
demand for their products. Thus, the widely dif- 
fused interest in the possibilities of external trade 
rests as never before in our history on a well- 
defined basis of self-interest. 

Looking back no further than the opening years 
of the present century, I cannot help being im- 
pressed with the slowness of the popular acceptance 
of ideas in regard to foreign commerce, which we 
have only just come to regard as truisms. In the 
light of our recent experience it is impossible not 
to be impressed by the far-sighted statesmanship 
of that last great speech of McKinley’s at the 
Buffalo Exposition in September, 1901. His vigor- 
ous plea for foreign trade was the more remarkabale 
as coming from one who had throughout his public 
career insisted on regarding protection for home 
industry as the cardinal principle of our domestic 
policy. When the president undertook to formulate 
a new economic policy for the American nation 
there seemed to be every reason why he should have 
rather felicitated them on the brilliant results of the 
policy with which his name and influence had been 
always associated, and should have adjured them to 
remain faithful to its traditions. As he said in the 
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course of his speech, trade statistics indicated that 
the country was in a state of unexampled prosper- 
ity. As he put the case: 

The figures are almost appalling. They show that we 
are utilizing our forests and mines, and that we are 
furnishing profitable employment to the millions of 
workingmen throughout the United States, bringing 
comfort and happiness to their homes, and making it 
possible to lay by savings for old age and disability. 
That all the people are participating in this great 
prosperity is seen in every American community and 
shown by the enormous and unprecedented deposits in 
our savings banks. 


But Mr. McKinley had the then somewhat un- 
usual ability to perceive that for the very reason 
that our capacity to produce had so enormously 
developed, and our products had been so multiplied, 
the problem of more markets required earnest and 
immediate attention. He declared that only a broad 
and enlightened policy could keep what we had and 
that by no other policy could we get more. He 
poldly maintained that a system providing for a 
mutual exchange of commodities was manifestly 
essential to the continued and healthful growth of 
our export trade, and he employed this memorable 
phrase: 

“We must not repose in fancied security that we 
can forever sell everything and buy little or noth- 
ing. If such a thing were possible, it would not be 
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been in the United States. We had grown, pros- 
pered, and built up great wealth out of the natural 
resources of this continent, but there had been a 
steady flow of raw materials from this country to 
Great Britain and Continental Europe, to be there 
manufactured and distributed around the world. 

In the last normal year, 1913, the exports of the 
United States were valued at $2,448,000,000, of 
which 68 per cent was made up of raw and partly 
manufactured products, and 32 per cent of fully 
manufactured articles. Of the $772,000,000, which 
constituted the 32 per cent of manufactured exports 
in 1913, it is significant that $430,000,000, or nearly 
60 per cent, came under the three classifications of 
“agricultural implements,” “mineral oil,” and “iron 
and steel,” the three lines of industry built up by 
large corporations based upon the principle of co- 
operation and the command of sufficient capital, re- 
sources and ability to withstand initial losses com- 
parable to the cartels and co-operative selling or- 
ganizations of Europe. The influences that favored 
our competitors in foreign trade had been labor 
supply, capital supply, experience in industry and 
world trade, and the prestige, good will and facili- 
ties of an established business. But in the group 
of industries referred to, we had evidently become 
sufficiently strong to meet the most highly devel- 
oped forms of competition in foreign markets on 
equal terms. 





66 HE task before us to-day in respect to foreign trade expansion is not so much to convince 


as to advise and guide. 
us. 


Entrance into foreign trade is no longer a matter of choice with 
Everybody in these times is ready to concede the significance of the fact that the American 


industries presenting the most nearly unbroken record of prosperity and sustained labor employ- 
ment are those which have been accustomed regularly to market oversea from 10 to 35 per cent 
of their products. Most men who think on the subject at all are prepared to go a step further 
and to concede that the production of commodities upon a competitive basis of cost, in amounts 
sufficient to supply home consumption and furnish material for foreign trade will be the basis 


of our future national strength and prosperity.” 








best for us or for those with whom we deal.” 

President McKinley saw clearly that what we 
produced beyond our domestic consumption must 
have a vent abroad, if any continued degree of 
national prosperity were to be maintained. The 
new McKinley doctrine was that the excess of our 
productions must be relieved through a foreign 
outlet; that we should sell everywhere we could, 
and buy everywhere the buying would enlarge our 
sales by furnishing new markets for our products. 


Slow Acceptance 


“THERE was a singular lack of readiness on the 
part of American manufacturers, no less on the 
part of the American Congress, to allow their ac- 
ceptance of these views to take a practical form. 
A large proportion of those who directed our indus- 
tries are even now only just beginning to see the 
necessity for acting on them. 

Early in the war the conviction took root that 
the United States was destined to occupy in the 
near future a much more important position in the 
affairs of the world than it had done in the past. 
The prediction was hazarded that the dollar was 
about to supplant the pound sterling in the inter- 
national exchanges, and that New York would 
shortly take the place of London as the financial 
center and clearing house of the world. 

But the question would occur: “What makes the 
center of gravity in industry and finance?” The 
obvious answer was that it is the net result of the 
various influences which make for economical pro- 
duction and distribution. It had to be admitted 
that up to that time the center of gravity had not 


The Future Task 


HE task before us to-day in ‘Tespect to foreign 
trade expansion is not so much to convince as to 


advise and guide. Entrance into foreign trade is 
no longer a matter of choice with us. Everybody 
in these times is ready to concede the significance 
of the fact that the American industries presenting 
the most nearly unbroken record of prosperity and 
sustained labor employment are those which have 
been accustomed regularly to market oversea from 
10 to 35 per cent of their products. Most men who 
think on the subject at all are prepared to go a step 
further and to concede that the production of com- 
modities upon a competitive basis of cost, in amounts 
sufficient to supply home consumption and furnish 
material for foreign trade will be the basis of our 
future national strength and prosperity. 


On the money side there is equal readiness to 
agree that strength of finance will count for even 
more than it has ever done before in the develop- 
ment of external commerce. An eminent banking 
authority sums up the matter by saying that in the 
coming expansion of world-wide enterprise the na- 
tion that can not only give its own trade, on both 
the import and the export side, the benefit of com- 
plete financial organization and stability, but can 
extend to other nations the benefit of capital and 
commercial credits, will be at a great advantage 
over any nation that happens to have its hands full 
in maintaining its own equilibrium, or which cannot 
spare capital and credit. 

More than this, there can be no great revival 
of trade in the countries where we hope for it most 
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unless we are ready to provide capital for their de- We shall soon discover whether our expectations 
velopment. We must enter into the industrial life are to be justified by the co-operative organization 
of those countries, engage in enterprises with them of credit extension which manufacturers dependent 
and create out of their resources the new wealth upon a quick turnover of capital are unable to pro- 
from which will come our pay. Habits of invest- vide; whether it shall be found possible to bring 
ment are acquired by experience, and conditions in about, under the provisions of this act, a division 
this country have favored investments in local enter- of foreign business upon an agreed basis adapted 
prises. We have just begun to acquire experience to the mutual interests of all the participants from 
with investments outside of the country, and the the standpoint of sustained labor employment, and 
development among us of a body of cosmopolitan ability to produce at a price calculated to meet 
investors such as has long existed in England must foreign competition. 
vitally affect the future of our foreign trade. The value of presenting a united front, indus- 
It means, however, an enormous stride in com- trially, commercially and financially, in foreign mar- 
mercial and industrial capacity that we should have kets, cannot well be overestimated. The abnormal 
passed out of the ranks of the debtor nations and conditions attending the period of economic recon- 
become ourselves large creditors of all the Allied struction that lies immediately before us will, of 
countries. * course, demand the broadest and most generous 
Then, too, a very important contribution has been interpretation of the fight of combination. 
made to the financial education of our people in the As I found occasion to say at another time, it is 
new familiarity which the bond subscriptions have difficult to realize the colossal scale on which Europe 
given them with investment in securities. It is will have to borrow to make good the destruction 
sufficiently plain that our commercial banks cannot of war. Billions of dollars’ worth of property will 
properly tie up the deposits of their customers in have to be replaced and the demands of the work of 
stocks and bonds of foreign corporations, no matter reconstruction will be too vast to be met by private 
how good they may be, and that any such form of enterprise. In the presence of the gigantic needs 
investment is beyond the power of the savings of the war-swept territories in Europe and of their 
banks. We must therefore look to private investors poverty-stricken population any application of the 
to assure the broad and deep foundation on which old-time methods of competition must sound trivial. 


66 ORE than this, there can be no great revival of trade in the countries where we hope for 
it most unless we are ready to provide capital for their development. We must enter 
into the industrial life of those countries, engage in enterprises with them and create out of 
their resources the new wealth from which will come our pay. Habits of investment are ac- 
quired by experience, and conditions in this country have favored investments in local enter- 
prises. We have just begun to acquire experience with investments outside of the country, and 
the development among us of a body of cosmopolitan investors such as has long existed in Eng- 
land must vitally affect the future of our foreign trade. 
“It means, however, an enormous stride in commercial and industrial capacity that we 
should have passed out of the ranks of the debtor nations and become ourselves large creditors 
of all the Allied countries.” 


must be reared the American foreign commerce of Co-operation on a large and magnanimous scale and 
the near future. in the most sympathetic spirit must be the rule, if 
Effects of Webb Act the economic recovery is to be quick and thorough. 
[? may be hoped that the structure will be raised Moreover, we shall greatly lessen the possibility of 
the more easily because of the concession tardily Perpetuating in the domain of commerce the hatred 
secured from Congress in the shape of what is and bitterness engendered by the war if we refuse 
known as the Webb Act. This you know was a to be drawn into any convention, agreement or 
measure to which we had to devote three years of understanding that would make us parties to a boy- 
continuous agitation and which was intended to Cott of the commerce of any of the nations that 
relieve export trade from the paralyzing influence have been arraigned agaiyst each other. 
of the anti-trust laws. These not only prevented 
concerted action by business men in foreign markets, 
even among producers of non-competing goods, but N this matter of “economic warfare after the 
they hampered the financing of the results of any war,” there should be no ground for misunder- 
combined effort whose legality was open to ques- standing our position. An unrepentant Germany, 
tion. Manufactures, devised by American inven- still wedded to her idols of militarism and the re- 
tive skill and fabricated by American labor, well lentless application of supérior force, can establish 
adapted for foreign needs, remained unexported no right to demand the raising of the economic 
because the cost of introduction to the oversea con- blockade which has been a most potent instrument 
sumer was too great for the individual company, in ending the war. In pursuance of the policy of 
and co-operative effort on the European plan combining national and commercial interests, the 
legally too hazardous. Meanwhile, it was possible German nation thought itself entitled to plunder 
for leagues of foreign buyers skillfully to play one _ its neighbors for its economic or commercial needs. 
group of American producers against another and Thus, Germany’s policy of peaceful penetration in 
secure the materials they had to sell at less than the economic sphere was the forerunner of the war 
domestic prices. The Webb bill promised freedom of aggression which she launched in 1914. But, 
to American export trade, opportunity to smaller when we have exposed German ambition and de- 
American manufacturers and stimulus to our entire nounced German methods, it would be a curious 
American commercial and industrial life. It has at way of preventing their revival by committing our- 
last become possible to put to the test its efficacy selves to the acceptance of German principles. Only 
in providing for the maintenance of highly organ- on the theory that the menace of Prussian mili- 
ized export service at a minimum cost to the par- tarism must survive can there be any reason found 
ticipants. for looking to the future security of the world in 
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the waging of a perpetual bloodless war, inspired by 
the same enmities, suspicions and fears that but 
lately divided the world. Nor can the fact be 
ignored that in a trade war, as in the clash of mili- 
tary force, the balance of slaughter must be reck- 
oned with, since the casualties cannot all be on the 
other side. It is certain that if Germany is to be 
compelled, as she ought to be, to repay the wanton 
destruction she has wrought in Belgium, Northern 
France, Poland and Serbia, she must-have access 
to the raw materials of manufacture, in the conver- 
sion of which into finished products she may earn 
the money needed to pay her debts. 

As a matter of fact, given the frank acceptance 
by Germany of the terms of peace which will be 
dictated by the Allies, there can be no reason for 
separating her economic wants from those of the 
rest of Europe. These will be sufficiently impera- 
tive to use up all the surplus foodstuffs and raw 
materials that can be spared for many months to 
come. 

I take it that we are all desirous to see the Gov- 
ernment in our own country as well as the govern- 
ments of our Allies, release the control over com- 
merce, industry and transportation which has been 
justified by the necessities of war. But we have to 
recognize the fact that the revictualing of Europe is 
an enterprise which can only be conducted under 
governmental direction and under the control of an 
international commission in which all the countries 
either needing assistance, or being able to extend 
it, would be represented. It is a subject for legiti- 
mate satisfaction that by common consent an Amer- 
ican should have been chosen to supervise the con- 
duct of this work. 

Meanwhile, the War Trade Board finds in the 
changed situation arising out of the signing of the 
armistice a justification for changing many of the 
regulations governing the exportation of certain 
commodities which the continuance of the war has 
heretofore made it necessary to conserve much more 
strictly than present circumstances require. The 
board is accordingly revising as rapidly as possible 
its rules of conservation, and in conformity with 
such revision, the conservation lists will be mate- 
rially abbreviated. The board is already in a posi- 
tion to grant many export licenses which have here- 
tofore been refused for reasons of conservation. 
Briefly, all indications point to a reasonably quick 
return to the normal condition of foreign trade. 
The situation, therefore, increases the importance 
of renewing interest in the subject on the part of 
those whose preoccupation in more absorbing pur- 
suits has turned their attention away from it, and 
of expanding this interest among those to whom 
the subject is comparatively new. 


Interests of Labor 


Ta fact should be steadily kept in view that no 
element of our national life should be more 
interested than labor in the development of our 


foreign trade. The full effects of the war upon 
labor, in its largest and broadest sense, are yet to 
be disclosed. While in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Austria and Italy man-power has 
been sensibly diminished by war casualties, in all 
those countries large numbers of women have taken 
up industrial occupations formerly pursued only by 
men. 
of these women will seek to continue their new 
occupation in time of peace. The result may easily 
be that the total supply of labor in the countries 


It remains to be seen how large a proportion . 
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chiefly affected will be greater than before the war. 
In this country, with our large influx of women into 
mechanical pursuits and the comparatively small 
reduction of our man-power through war losses, we 
may have a considerably increased supply of labor. 
It will obviously benefit all our people to find suit- 
able and fully compensated occupation for all the 
hands at our disposal. 

It may be hoped that when peace returns, bring- 
ing with it normal conditions of commerce, the 
necessity for contributing to the prosperity of our 
new merchant marine by every means in our power 
will be impressed on every department of American 
industry and on every productive interest.in the 
country. Foreign nations have been quick to recog- 
nize the new position in which the possession of 
»so large a proportion of the mercantile ship tonnage 
of the world has placed the United States. It is a 
position that presents great opportunities and de- 
volves on all concerned, including the legislators of 
the nation, great responsibilities. -It is nothing less 
than a new era in its commercial and industrial 
development that the possession of this huge mer- 
chant fleet will open to the United States. There 
was a period in our history, and a particularly glori- 
ous one it was, when the gaze of this nation was 
turned seaward, and when we took as a matter of 
course the job of being the ocean carriers of the 
world. But two generations of development mainly 
landward have somewhat dulled the old aptitudes 
and disturbed the old sense of confidence. I have 
not the faintest doubt that both will return as they 
are needed, and that nothing but the shortsighted- 
ness of self-seeking politicians and the misplaced 
activity of injudicious friends of labor can prevent 
this nation becoming once more the foremost sea- 
faring people of the world. 


No Unfair Means 


I FOUND occasion to say at the Fourth National 
Foreign Trade Convention of American Business, 
held in this place in September, 1917, that the 
United States could fairly congratulate itself on 
having used no unfair means to seize the commerce 
of other people—on having used no unfair advan- 
tage of the industrial extremity of others. On the 
contrary, we had accepted the responsibility of 
carrying on enterprises which had been begun by 
European capital whose further supplies were inter- 
rupted. Our entrance into new fields of business 
enterprise abroad. had been a benefit not only to the 
countries where the investments had been made, but 
to the original investors whose work had been taken 
up at the point where they were compelled to lay it 
down. Before our entrance into the war and since 
there has been pursued, consistently and resolutely, 
a policy which I take leave to characterize as being 
one of exceptional magnanimity. We are certainly 
entitled, on this score if on no other, to demand 
that after the war full, frank and free co-operation 
among the nations must be the rule, if economic 
recovery is to be quick and thorough. It will con- 
tinue through all generations to be a subject of 
legitimate pride for America that in the crisis of 
the world’s destiny they had no ends to serve at the 
prompting of national selfishness or national self- 
interest. The material profit which the war has 
brought to the nation has not been earned by any 
methods of which we should be ashamed. The suc- 
cess of spiritual elevation and moral force which 
the war has brought this people will probably be 
reckoned in years to come as the real gain that is 
its share of victory in the world’s Armageddon. 
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Adventures in Hardware Shopping 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Vintner Ms 


The Time of the Big Snowstorm 


T began to look as if we would have a green 

Christmas. There hadn’t so far been enough 

snow to whiten the ground. I hoped I would 
never see a foot of snow again. The last winter’s 
record had satisfied me. Not so with Jack. He 
had been praying for a snow storm ever since the 
first frost. 

Well, who shall say that prayer is not answered? 
The snow storm began to come a few days before 
Christmas and once the stuff got started falling, it 
couldn’t seem to stop. 

My friends congratulate me in the summer on 
having such a nice big yard, but when it comes 
snow-shoveling time they hang over the fence and 
watch me work and ask me how I came to pick 
out a house with I don’t know how many rods of 
front walk. 

When it began to snow, Jack was out with a 
whoop, and for a little while it was as much as a 
snowflake’s life was worth to light on our pave- 
ment, but that enthusiasm wore out, and by night 
there was a good six inches on the front walk, and 
it had only begun to come. I got out the snow 
shovel and went to work. Either I am a good deal 
stronger than I thought or that snow shovel had 
seen its best days. Anyway, it came apart just as 
I got a path through, and it came apart so thor- 
oughly that I couldn’t put it together again. 

I saw that in the morning I was going to be up 
against it without any snow shovel, and I thought 
I'd get one that evening. Our stores keep open 
certain evenings in the week, and that was one of 
them. 


WALKED down to the nearest hardware store 

and went in. It was so stormy that nobody was 
in the streets, and there was just one man on the 
job in the store. I knew him. He was an incom- 
petent kind of half clerk and half plumber. 

“Hello, Jim,” I said. “Got any snow shovels?” 

“I guess likely. I’ll see.” He finished what he 
was doing, and with his hands in his pockets and 
whistling a sort of imitation of “Over There,” he 
wandered into the back room. Pretty soon I heard 
him eall, “Is this the kind you want?” 

Evidently I was expected to walk out and see, so 
out I went. Jim had a shovel in his hands, waiting 
for me. It was a long, straight-handled shovel, with 
an iron shovel part. 

“No, I don’t want one of those,” I said. “I had 
one once and they aren’t any good for what I want 
of a shovel. Is that the only kind you’ve got? I 
wanted a light, all-wooden shovel. You know the 
kind.” 

“That’s all the kind we’ve got opened,” said Jim. 

“What do you mean, opened?” I asked. “Have 
you got some of the others that are tied up yet?” 

“There’s a lot of snow shovels out in the shed, but 
they just came and we haven’t marked ’em yet. 
Come in in the morning and I’ll get them out.” 

“Why can’t you get me one now?” I continued. 
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*“Aw, it’s cold out there, and I ain’t got anyone 
to stay in the store.” 

I wondered if he thought he had to have someone 
to leave to watch me, but I didn’t say anything. 
Evidently it was too much trouble for him to do 
business unless everything was just right. I bade 
him good-bye. [ knew there was another store 
nearby that was still open. 


pre that store I went and the boss was just 
ready to close up. “I’ll bet you want a snow 
shovel,” he said. “Ain’t this a great storm?” 

“Sure I want a snow shovel,” said I. “I’ve 
shoveled mine to pieces already.” 

“Sorry, but I just sold the last shovel we had. 
I even sold the one we use here in the store or I’d 
let you have that one. We’ve got a shipment of 
shovels down at the depot but we didn’t get them 
up to-day. I guess that’s where we made a mis- 
take.” 

While I didn’t say so, I agreed with him that it 
was a mistake, and that by the time he got them 
up in the morning, the immediate demand might be. 
over. 

I began to think I could run a hardware store 
myself better than some of the men whose business 
it was. Snowing all day with every sign of more 
to come, and here were two stores without business 
sense enough to get out their shovels and put them 
in the window or hang a few outside. Why, there 
was snow-shovel business just waiting for someone 
to pick it up. I didn’t have time to think much 
about it, though, because I knew if I didn’t hustle 
I would find the other hardware store closed, and 
then I would have to start out shovel hunting again 
in the morning when I wanted to be shoveling. 

The other hardware store, instead of being dark- 
ened to one light and the proprietor standing with 
his keys in his hand ready to turn that one off, as 
I anticipated, was a blaze of light. One window 
was already filled with snow shovels and there was 
a man at work putting heavy brooms and ice chop- 
pers in the other. Inside the store a man I knew 
to be the proprietor was showing some shovels to 
two or three customers. It was a bright spot in 
the darkened street, and it looked as if there was 
still something going on in town. 

I walked in and everyone was good-natured and 
joking about the snow storm. They seemed as 
pleased with it as my boy Jack. © 

“The weather report says a blizzard is on the 
way,” said the hardware man, with a chuckle. “I 
guess that’s going to make you fellows come out 
and buy snow shovels.” 

“That’s what I’m after,” said I. 
you’ve got.” 

He showed me the assortment and helped me to 
pick out the kind I wanted, and a good one of the 
kind. 

“This damp snow coming along all day like it has 


“Let’s see what 
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to-day,” continued he, “is going to make the walks 
icy. You can’t get the stuff off with a snow shovel. 
You have to take one of these ice scrapers to it. I 
happened to have a lot of these bought before the 
last raise in price. I can give you a good bargain in 
one now. The next lot will cost nearl; double.” 


I HAD always thought I ought to have one of those 
scrapers, but I never had been sold one, and I 
never had thought to buy it of my own initiative. 
The merchant had taken one of the scrapers and 
was showing how well’ it worked. “I want to tell 
you men,” said he, “you can’t have a clean walk in 
front of your house without of these. You remem- 
ber when old Mrs. Jackson fell and broke her hip 
last winter? Well, it was for no other reason than 
that the walk hadn’t been properly cleanel in front 
of one man’s place. The walk was perfectly clean 
and dry on both sides of that place, but there it 
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Will Stand by Soldiers 


Se ee of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company 
are counted among the organizers of the Jeannette, 
Pa., War Service Union, which in a little city of 12,000 
has over 4200 monthly contributors and no delinquents. 
Even though the Jeannette War Service Union has, 
after meeting all contingencies in connection with war 
work, a fund exceeding $15,000 in the treasury, they 
intend to continue indefinitely to absolutely safeguard 
the comfort and happiness of all our returning boys 
who may need assistance. A statement addressed to the 
members by Seneca G. Lewis, general manager of the 
company, and president of the Union, says: 


“When the history of this great stuggle is written 
in its entirety it is the ambition of your executive com- 
mittee that it may by our local historian be said that 
the city of Jeannette stood firm by her soldiers, not only 
during the duration of the war, but after its close. 

“Many of us will, at the Christmas period, gather 
before our hearthstones unscathed by the war, while 
other, hearts will be heavy, comforted only with the 
heroism of the sacrifice and the thought that it was not 
in vain. At such a time nothing will bring to our hearts 
a warmer glow of contentment than surety in the knowl- 
edge that we have, as regards our little personal sacri- 
fices, left no doubt of accomplishment.” 


Obituary 


ILLIAM A. SHIPLEY, head of the Shipley Hard- 

ware Co., Lafayette, Ind., died at Long Beach, 
Cal., on Nov. 26 from heart trouble. Mr. Shipley had 
been the head of the concern, one of the largest retail 
firms in Indiana, since 1877, and had been very success- 
ful, having the confidence of the entire community. He 
was a leading citizen and a sterling business man. 

Mr. Shipley was born in Nashport, O., Oct. 13, 1853, 
and he came to Lafayette when he was 16 years old. He 
began his business career at the Lafayette Savings 
Bank, remaining there about a year, and he then en- 
tered the employ of the W. L. Gregory Hardware Co. 


In 1877 he and the late Ira G. Howe bought out the © 


Gregory establishment and went into business for 
themselves. In 1889 they purchased the Perrin Hard- 
ware Co., the present location of the Shipley Hardware 
Co. Following the death of Mr. Howe, Ira G. Howe, 
the son, became associated with Mr. Shipley in the 
Howe & Shipley Co. In 1911 Mr. Shipley and his son, 
William H. Shipley, Clifford Todd and Herman Lam- 
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had only had the snow shoveled off and what packed 
on stayed and turned to ice. Of course, I don’t 
expect anyone’s going to break a bone on any of 
your walks, but if you clean them with a scraper, 
you reduce the chances of some member of your 
own family being unfortunate enough to fall. | 
think a man does have a responsibility in the matter 
of keeping his walk clean and so do you men, or 
you wouldn’t have come out to-night to get snow 
shovels.” 

“I’m going to take one of these scrapers along 
with my shovel, Joe,” said one of the men. The 
rest of us duplicated the order, and the hardware 
man who was wide awake and on the job did a good 
business right then and there. When I went out 
there were others dropping in, and I have no doubt 
they, too, went home with scrapers as well as 
shovels, and it wouldn’t surprise me if some of them 
carried heavy snow brooms in addition. 


mers purchased the Howe interests, Mr. Shipley retain- 
ing the majority of the stock. 

Besides the widow, he is survived by his three daugh- 
ters, Alice H., Helen V. and Mrs. E. S. Montgomery, 
and one son, William H. Shipley, treasurer of the firm. 


Chester D. Clapp, 59 years old, of the Clapp Stove 
& Hardware Company, Toledo, Ohio, died recently from 
heart disease. He engaged in the hardware business 
30 years ago as a member of the firm of Stollberg, Clapp 
& Biggs, continuing until 1895, when the partnership 
was discontinued. He is survived by a widow and three 
sons. 


G. L. Sheridan, founder of the Sheridan Stove Com- 
pany, Quincy, Ill., died recently at his home. He was 
born in 1862. He was identified with several fraternal 
organizations. He is survived by a widow and three 
sons. 

Leonard Arnoldy, well known in Elba, Minn., hard- 
ware circles, died recently. He was 33 years old, and 
had been a resident of Elba for many years. 

Henry Ellingson, well known in hardware circles in 
Rugby, N. D., died there recently. He is survived by a 
widow and three children. 

Harry Danforth died at his home in Parker, S. D., 
in his 32d year. 

J. W. Corbar, a pioneer hardware merchant of Lu- 
verne, Minn., died suddenly recently. He was 65 years 


old. 


Herman Rosenberg, owner of a hardware store at 
1754 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, Mich., died recently, 
following a short illness. He was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., 30 years ago. He is survived by his parents. 


Oscar F. Hege died at his home on Poplar Street, 
Winston Salem, N. C., recently. He was a member of 
the firm of Hege Bros. 


John S. Gunn, for more than 20 years identified with 
the hardware business in Aberdeen, Wash., died in 
Portland recently. He was 69 years old and is survived 
by a widow. 


Paul R. Wertman died at his home in Canton, IIl., 
recently, following a week’s illness, in his 28th year. 
He was born in Lewiston, and was a partner and gen- 
eral manager of the Mason Hardware Co. at the time 
of his death. 


Jesse B. Lockley died recently at his home in Wil- 
liamson, N. Y. He had been in the hardware business 
for the past 12 years. 


Charles F. Simms, for many years manager of the 
Omaha, Neb., office of the H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, died recently. He was associated with the com- 
pany for nearly 30 years, and was a man of sterling 
character, loyal, faithful, and enjoyed the respect of 
all who knew him. Mr. S. E. Cole, who has succeeded 
Mr. Simms, is well known in the trade through his 
work as architects’ representative in the Middle West. 
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Federal Trade Commission Champions Price-Maintenance Amendments to 
Stevens Bill Advocated—Some Important 
Revenue Problems 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9, 1918. 


RAW NEAR, O ye price cutters, and listen to 
this bad piece of news! Come also, ye honest 
retailers, and rejoice that there are just men 

in high office! 

The Federal Trade Commission, in strict accord- 
ance with the prediction made in this correspondence 
many weeks ago, has recommended to Congress the 
enactment of a law specifically legalizing the fixing 


of resale prices by manufacturers of identified mer- 


chandise. The report is unanimous and bears the 
signatures of Commissioners Colver, Fort and 
Murdock. 

This is the same commission whose orders for- 
bidding price maintenance contracts have been so 
unctuously quoted by the price cutters, the green 
stamp people, and the other trade demoralizers. But 
there has been no change of heart on the part of 
the commission; they have administered the existing 
law as it has been expounded by the various 
tribunals, including that august body, the United 
States Supreme Court, and they have become satis- 
fied that the law is unjust, burdensome, works a 
hardship on honest manufacturers and reputable 
dealers, favors the commercial crook, and, there- 
fore, ought to be changed so as to permit the very 
practices heretofore forbidden. 


Price-Maintenance Not “Immoral” 


T no time has the Federal Trade Commission in 
any of its rulings even so much as hinted that 
price maintenance was immoral per se or not in 
strict accord with the highest possible code of 
business ethics. The price cutters, and especially 
the little coterie of big department store managers 
who live by the joint product of their wits and the 
misfortunes of small retailers, have lied freely about 
this phase of the case and have constantly sought 
to make it appear that the commission was making 
a big moral issue against those manufacturers and 
dealers who sought to maintain fair prices and to 
distribute to consumers on the same terms in every 
community in the land. 
In its report to Congress the commission empha- 
sizes strongly the fact that it has never reflected 


CROUNSE 


in any way upon the propriety of price maintenance 
as an abstract proposition. It has simply pointed 
out the defect in existing law, which clearly pro- 
hibits price maintenance contracts, and it has said 
to all manufacturers and merchants that until the 
law is modified it will be the commission’s dis- 
tasteful duty to enjoin such agreements wherever 
they may be found. 


Views of the Commission 


ERE is the full text of the commission’s report 
advocating amendatory legislation legalizing 
price fixing: 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The Federal Trade Comission, under paragraph (f), 
Section 6 of the Federal Trade Commission Act, ad- 
dresses the Congress by way of a special report designed 
to direct attention to the subject of control of resale 
prices by the manufacturers of a class of articles in 
interstate commerce. 

The question is, whether or not a meniebiitione of 
standard articles, identified either by trade-mark or 
trade practice, should be permitted to fix by contract, 
express or implied, the price at which the purchaser can 
resell them. 

The question has been continuously before the Com- 
mission since its creation. It has been the subject of 
study, investigation and hearing and constantly recurs, 
in various forms, in complaints filed with the Commis- 
sion by business concerns. 

The Supreme Court has made it clear that, in the 
present state of the law, the maintenance of a resale 
price by the producer, is a restraint of trade and is 
unlawful. 

Such being the judgment of the Supreme Court, the 
Federal Trade Commission has enforced the law, even 
though it may have appeared to operate inequitably in 
some cases. In its enforcement of this rule, the Com- 
mission has been mindful that the cutting of a recog- 
nized resale price on well established and identified 
articles has been, at times, indulged in for unfair trade 
purposes. When so unfairly used, such price cutting 
is attempted to be cloaked as lawful competition and 
justified by the Supreme Court decisions. 

Thus, both price maintenance, and price cutting un- 
der certain conditions, are found to be unfair and busi- 
ness men are perplexed. It is with the desire that this 
perplexity may be terminated that the Commission ad- 
dresses the Congress. 

It is urged, and, the Commission believes, with reason, 
that it would be unwise to vest with the manufacturers 
of articles the right, without check or review, both to fix 
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and to compel the maintenance of resale prices. It is 
true that business practice inclines producers to fix 
the lowest possible retail price in order to secure the 
greatest possible sale of their product, but in the com- 
plex commercial organism functioning between the pro- 
duction of an article and its final sale, for actual con- 
sumption, both the wholesale and retail merchant are 
entitled to just compensation for useful service per- 
formed. 

It is similarly urged, that manufacturers should be 
protected in their good will created by years of fair 
dealing and of sustained quality of merchandise. 

The consuming public does not enjoy benefits by un- 
fair price cutting to compensate it for the injuries fol- 
lowing demoralization caused by price cutting. This for 
the reason that, in the long run, unrestrained price 
cutting tends to impair, if not to destroy, the production 
and distribution of articles desirable to the public. 

There must be a common ground wherein the rights 
of producer, purveyor and consumer may each be fully 
secured and equity done to all. The search for such a 
ground has been a task of the Commission and results 
in the following conclusions: 

(1) That producers of identified goods should be 
protected in their intangible property right or good-will. 

(2) That the unlimited power both to fix and to en- 
force and maintain a resale price may not be made 
lawful with safety. 

(8) That unrestrained price cutting is not in the 
public interest. 

Bills now pending before the Congress may well be 
made to meet the difficulties of the situation if amended 
to provide for a review of the terms of resale contracts 
and a revision of resale prices, by a disinterested 
agency. 

Therefore, it is recommended that it be provided by 
law that if the manufacturer of an article produced and 
sold under competitive conditions, desires to fix and 
maintain resale prices, he shall file with an agency 
designated by the Congress, a description of such article, 
the contract of sale and the price schedule which he 
proposes to maintain, and that the agency designated 
by the Congress be charged with the duty, either upon 
its own initiative or upon complaint of any dealer or 
consumer or other party in interest, to review the terms 
of such contract and to revise such prices and that any 
data and information needful for a determination be 
made available to such agency. 

Such legislation would seem to be in accord with the 
spirit of the times in-that it is designed, by removing 
this perplexity, to promote the efficiency of manufac- 
turing and commercial institutions and so to serve the 
interest of the consuming public. 

Respectfully submitted, 


WILLIAM B. COLVER, Commissioner. 
JOHN FRANKLIN FORT, Commissioner. 
VICTOR MURDOCK, Commissioner. 


Price-Maintenance Argument Well Stated 


hy would be difficult to put the argument for price 
maintenance in fewer or more forcible words 
than the commission has used in the drafting of 
this epoch-making report. In a nutshell, the com- 
mission holds that manufacturers have a moral right 
to fix the resale prices of their goods and to protect 
them against price cutters, provided a tribunal is 
authorized to review exorbitant prices in the interest 
of the consuming public. No advocate of price 
maintenance has ever asked more and no level- 
headed business man would be satisfied with less. 

But what will Congress do? This is the sig- 
nificant question that will arise in the mind of every 
merchant who has watched with interest the pain- 
fully slow progress of the price maintenance move- 
ment in Congress. 

The commission obviously has in mind the Stevens 
measure when it says that “bills now pending before 
the Congress may well be made to meet the diffi- 
culties of the situation if amended to provide for a 
review of the terms of resale contracts and a 
revision of resale prices by a disinterested agency.” 
This bill is now before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and its friends 
are confident that if it could be brought to a 
vote it would be speedily reported with a favorable 
recommendation. 
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Parliamentary Situation Unfavorable 


‘Ts parliamentary situation, however, is not 
favorable to action on the price maintenance bill 
at the present short session, which terminates by 
constitutional limitation on March 4, next. If an 
interval in the legislative program could be found 
for the consideration of this bill in the House it 
would probably pass by a large majority, but such 
an opportunity could not be secured before the 
latter part of February and it would then be an 
easy task for the representatives of the price cutting 
syndicate to smother the bill in the Senate Com- 
mittee, to which it would be referred after passage 
by the House. 

Even should the bill be promptly reported by the 
Senate Committee the session would then be so 
nearly spent that one or two Senators would be 
able to strangle the measure on the floor. The 
Senate rules have been amended during the past 
Congress, but they have not been so changed as 
to deprive individual Senators of their highly prized 
prerogative of talking bills to death under favorable 
circumstances. 

If there were nothing before the Senate except 
the Stevens bill, the rules would prevent fatal 
filibustering, but with a heavy docket of important 
measures occupying practically all of the time of 
the Senate, it is child’s play for a good long- 
distance talker to prevent a vote on any particular 
bill. 


Extra Session Probable 


ys many war problems to be considered, the 
Congressional leaders of both parties are 
likely to favor the convening of the new Congress 
in extra session early next Spring instead of wait- 
ing for the regular assembling date next December. 
Should there be an extra session the House of 
Representatives will be reorganized with a new 
speaker and with new committees, after which 
would be promptly launched all movements to secure 
important legislation. 

This would afford an opportunity to begin the 
work of legislation on price maintenance in March 
or April, and a new bill could be framed along the 
lines suggested by the Federal Trade Commission 
and put through at least one house before the sum- 
mer recess. Such tactics intelligently pursued would 
guarantee the enactment of a modified Stevens bill 
or equally satisfactory measure during the new 
Congress. 

The Senate Finance Committee has finally com- 
pleted the War Revenue bill for consideration by 
the Senate. Looking at the measure from the stand- 
point of the Ways and Means Committee, which 
formulated the first draft for consideration by the 
House, its own father would not recognize this 
extraordinary legislative child. 

The original bill boosted income taxes, both ‘indi- 
vidual and corporate, imposed alternative excess 
profits and war profits levies and schedules a long 
list of special taxes calculated to drive business men 
to distraction. The total amount estimated to be 
raised by the House measure was the tidy little 
sum of EIGHT BILLION DOLLARS. 

When the Senate Finance Committee took the 
bill in hand after its passage by the House the war 
was still on and the measure had been revised four 
or five times to meet the rapidly changing conditions. 
Finally, with peace clearly in sight, the Finance 
Committee has pared the bill down until it raises 
only about $6,000,000,000. In cutting down the 
revenue producing capacity of the measure, many 
troublesome taxes have been eliminated and the 
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business community will be much better pleased 
with the results than it was with the House bill. 


Vexatious Taxes Eliminated 


F  apniese the vexatious items that have been 
stricken out is the schedule of taxes on auto- 
mobiles, the tax of two cents on each bank check, 
a long list of so-called luxury taxes, including im- 
posts on the sale of watches, clocks, table cutlery, 
etc., etc. These taxes would probably have cost 
more to collect than they would have produced, not 
to mention the confusion and general dissatisfaction. 
It was mighty good politics to dispense with them, 
and the committee’s work will be accorded general 
approval. 

When the Ways and Means Committee imposed 
a tax on the business of mail-order houses I told 
you to keep an eye on the lobby that the catalogue 
concerns would promptly send to Washington. This 
was good advice, as the event has proven. 


Mail Order House Lobby Wins 


THE lobby came and saw and conquered. The 
Finance Committee has stricken from the pend- 
ing bill the tax on mail-order houses and, unless the 
House bests the Senate in conference, they will be 
permitted to carry on their competition with local 
retailers without let or hindrance so far as the 
Government is concerned. 

They will also carry no burden to offset the fact 
that Uncle Sam provides them with a cheap delivery 
system through the parcel post, which costs the 
taxpayers of the country a lot more than the cata- 
logue concerns pay for their very valuable privileges. 

There have been some strong protests against the 
abandonment of the mail-order house tax, but I 
venture the prediction that it will not be enacted 
into law. Of course the bill must yet run the 
gauntlet of the Conference Committee, which will 
consider whether the House provision taxing the 
catalogue concerns or the action of the Senate 
eliminating the tax, shall stand. The mail-order 
house lobby will remain on the ground, however, 
and will see that no opportunity is lost for con- 
vincing Senators and Representatives that the cata- 
logue concern is one of the greatest blessings 
enjoyed by this free country. 

The little retailers are too busy with their own 
affairs to come to Washington and give the other 
side, 

Revenue Bill May Fail 


HERE is more than a chance that. the Revenue 

bill will not be enacted at the present short ses- 
sion and that the Sixty-sixth Congress will be 
called together again next Spring to frame a new 
tax measure and to attend to various other duties 
which the present Congress will have left undone. 
This possibility opens up a very interesting vista 
and it will be worth any business man’s while to 
consider what it means. 

The existing tax laws produce about $4,000,- 
000,000 per annum. The Treasury must have at 
least $6,000,000,000 to run the Government during 
the coming year. 

If the pending bill fails, $2,000,000,000 must be 
obtained from some source and this may mean that 
a joint resolution will be rushed through both 
houses during the last hours of the present session 
imposing a very high war profits tax operative for 
one year and calculated to produce the needed reve- 
hue. If this is done the present revenue law will 
remain in force until specifically repealed by the 
new Congress. 

This would mean that the big increases in indi- 
vidual and corporate income taxes provided by the 
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pending bill will not go into force. The man in 
moderate circumstances will thus save considerable 
money, as the pending bill more than doubles the 
income tax rates. 


Commissioner Roper’s Predicament 


OMMISSIONER of Internal Revenue Roper is 

growing very restive over the failure of Con- 
gress to enact promptly the pending revenue bill 
and has written a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury pointing out the embarrassments he is 
suffering as the result of the delay. Income tax 
returns must be in the hands of local collectors not 
later than March 1 next, and the Commissioner must 
get out his printed forms early in January. As 
there are many millions of these forms to be dis- 
tributed throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, it goes without saying that they must be 
printed at an early date. 

If Congress puts off the passage of the Revenue 
bill until late in the present session, the Commis- 
sioner will be obliged to proceed under the old 
law and make his collections at the former low rates. 
Altogether it’s a fine kettle of fish and at this writ- 
ing no one can safely predict what sort of a dish 
the Congressional cooks will make of it. 

If Congress fails to pass the pending Revenue bill 
the new Congress, when summoned next March or 
April, will pass into the hands of the Republicans, 
whose leaders are already pledged to draft a new 
revenue bill in which tariff rates will be raised 
sufficiently high to produce all the way from $500,- 
000,000 to $1,000,000,000 per annum additional 
revenue. Such an increase from this source would 
permit the framers of the new bill to abandon all 
vexatious miscellaneous taxes and even to whittle 
down somewhat the individual and corporate income 
rates. 

Tariff Legislation in Near Future 


WHE there may be two opinions as to the ad- 
visability of making heavy increases in the 
tariff schedules, there can be no doubt that the 
Underwood-Simmons tariff law is sadly in need of 
overhauling. If the war had not interfered in 1914, 
thus creating an artificial barrier which kept cheap 
foreign goods out of the United States, we would 
have had an industrial situation here that would 
have precipitated a panic. The tariff must be over- 
hauled in the near future to meet the new peace 
conditions, and possibly it may be just as well for 
the new Congress to consider the entire subject of 
revenues in a broad and comprehensive way. 
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Hardware Manufacturers’ Organiza- 
tion for War Service (including mill 
supplies), 1218 New York Avenue N.W.., 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1918. 


Mr. Roy Soule, HARDWARE AGE, New 
York. 

Dear Mr. Soule: We very much ap- 
preciate your co-operating in the splen- 
did manner which you did by taking up 
the question of Conservation, in your 
last issue of HARDWARE AGE. We all 
feel that some program along this line 
should be carried out for the benefit of 
all concerned and, if enough interest is 
shown as the result of your editorial, we 
would appreciate it if you will continue 
to follow it up. Yours very truly, 

P. H. ROBINSON, Acting Manager. 
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Concerning the Coming 


Year 


ARDWARE business for the coming 

H year promises to be very good. Doubt 

as to prices has been a retarding influ- 

ence during the past thirty days, and this 

condition will probably continue until after 

the first of the year, but basic conditions are 
surcharged with food for optimism. 

Retail hardware stocks over the country as 
a whole are fully thirty per cent below nor- 
mal, and accumulated demands are bound to 
flood through the gates of restriction which 
are being opened by the Government. 

The ban on building which has been lifted 
will prove a marked business stimulator. 

The barriers against automobile and trac- 
tor construction have been removed, and an 
exceptional business is certain in cars, trac- 
tors and their multitude of accessories. 

The country needs painting ; and the colors 
of peace on farm buildings, homes and busi- 
ness structures will prove a pleasing and 
profitable change from the camouflage nec- 
essities of recent years. 

An enormous crop will undoubtedly be 
planted and hardware is close to the soil. 
For one example, two million dollars’ worth 
of miscellaneous hardware is needed in Min- 
nesota alone to bring the hardware mer- 
chants’ stocks in that great State up to 
normal. 

There has never been a time when hard- 
ware stocks were as low as they are to-day. 
There is a marked shortage of shovels and 
steel goods, a greatly insufficient supply of 
corrugated roofing, sheet metal, galvanized 
and tinware. 

Wire and fencing of all classes is exceed- 
ingly scarce. The supply of small wire goods 
is exceedingly low. 

One hundred letters from traveling sales- 
men covering the hardware field unite in 
statements of their confidence in better busi- 
ness for 1919. 


“Morale” 


HE processes of war coined many new 
T words and phrases destined to become 
a part of our vocabulary. One of these 

was “morale.” ; 
We learned that commanders set as much 
stock on the morale of their men as the per- 
fection of their equipment. We now know 


that morale played an important part in the 
victory of the allied arms and the disintegra- 
tion and defeat of the enemy. We know that 
it was morale which determined the first vic- 
tory of the French at the Marne, the defeat 





of the Germans at Verdun, the steadfastness 
of the British at Ypres, and the astonishing 
successes of the partly-trained American 
lads, which culminated in the smashing of 
the German military hinge in the forest of 
Argonne. 

Jt was to sustain morale that the United 
States Government spared no effort to place 
the Y. M. C. A., the Salvation Army, and 
numerous similar organizations directly in 
contact with the men at the front. 

Morale is one of those “imponderables” 
which, we are told, Napoleon relied upon to 
win unexpected victories. 

Morale is a psychological factor—it has to 
do with the spirit, the mental attitude, the 
intangible substance, of a man. 


T HERE is a lesson for civil employers in 
the military care for morale. Are your 
clerks indifferent, your salesmen unproduc- 
tive, your office force careless? Perhaps it 
is not that they personally are blame-worthy; 
the fault may be in their morale. Their 
energies have been allowed to die down, their 
ambition has slackened, their altertness has 
been dulled, for lack, perhaps, of a word of 
praise, of signs of care for their well-being, 
of indication that their employer regards 
them as essential factors in the success of the 
enterprise. 
To enter some hardware establishments is 
a pleasure; the store is clean, the sales force 
is on the job; questions are answered with 
precision and politeness. The conditions in 
other establishments are pathetic; the store 
is dingy; the stock disorderly; the clerks are 
apathetic and heedless. All signs point to 
slow decay and eventual failure. 


agua einenena who feel that they have rea- 

son to complain of their employees must 
first make sure that they have an establish- 
ment that their men are proud to work in. 
Unless that pride is felt, employees are not 
going to do their best. 

Employers who want a unified, forward- 
driving sales force must make sure that 
square pegs are not in round holes. The war 
has taught us what an enormous economic 
waste lies in the policy of “hire and fire” 
and that constant changing of personnel 
causes losses of unsuspected size to employ- 
ers. Where a man has proved unsatisfactory 
in one department, to shift him first rather 
than fire him outright is not only good policy; 
it is good business. A man who is poor at 
handling the heavy hardware in the base- 
ment might become a peach at selling auto 
accessories and sporting goods upstairs. The 
girl who is hopeless as a book-keeper or 
stenographer might develop into a wonder 
up front in the housefurnishings depart- 
ment. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Dec. 9, 1918. 


: IS very doubtful if there’s a more optimistic bunch 
of business men in this entire country than the retail 
hardware dealers in this vicinity. Any individual, 
dubious about the business outlook in the immediate fu- 
ture, has only to spend a few moments with one of 
these dealers. These were a few of the replies made 
last week to an associate editor of HARDWARE AGE when 
he made a tour of some of the stores. “Business is 
picking up fine.” “We anticipate an avalanche of 
sales this coming year.” “I expect my sales next year 
to be sas good, and possibly Setter, than any previous 
year.” “I feel sure business for 1919 is going to be a 
record breaker.” 

There has recently been a marked change in the 
conservation policies of the War Industries Board. 
Assortments of various lines have been increased where 
heretofore there has been a radical reduction in pat- 
terns, finishes, etc. In the line of edge tools, where, 
for instance, as in axes, hatchets and hammers, there 
was only one finish, natural colored, black, there is 
immediate restoration of polished, bronzed, and in 
some cases nickel-plated finishes. 

Other lines of edge tools temporarily discontinued, 
as certain styles of planes, are now being furnished 
by manufacturers as in the days before the war. 

The outlook indicates that the present restricted as- 
sortments as to styles and finishes will be much en- 
larged, but it does not seem likely that for a long time 
there will be that unnecessary variety which charac- 
terized pre-war days. 

It was decided definitely at a meeting of the Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association of New York, held last 
Friday, that an automobile exposition lasting two 
weeks is to be held in Madison Square Garden, Feb- 
ruary 1 to 15, under the auspices of the dealers’ asso- 
ciation. The first week of the big exposition, February 
1 to 8, will be devoted exclusively to the display of 
passenger cars and accessories, while during the sec- 
cond week, February 10 to 15, the big amphitheater 
will be filled with commercial vehicles of all types 
and sizes, together with parts and accessories suited 
to the uses of the vehicles shown. 


Construction work has almost overnight leaped from 
a non-essential classification to the greatest of all ac- 


tivities. In the initial order of the War Industries 
Board, lifting the ban on prohibited business and in- 
dustries, construction work was first on the list of 
releases. Within a week all restrictions on private or 
public construction were removed. There is serious 
economic need for new buildings, mainly because the 
building industry has been depressed for years, and 
there is an acute paucity of almost every kind of 
structure, ranging from small houses for workmen, 
increased peace time factory and plant extensions, to 
banks, large hotels and office buildings. Manufactur- 
ers of building material will be utterly unable to fill the 
avalanche of orders, not alone for the construction 
work to be done in this country, but for the rebuilding 
of France and Belgium. Almost every ship that sails 
for Europe will carry a full cargo of building material, 
supplies and equipment. 

At a recent meeting of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, the secretary, William C. Redfield, gave an 
assurance that this country will be able to meet re- 
construction problems as rapidly as it went on a war 
footing. He spoke, in part, as follows: 

“There is nothing dangerous about the future. The 
evolution of business and the wonderful resources of 
the United States and the splendid organization of the 
respective departments of the Government will assure 
the future. Jt is the present in which we are most 
concerned. Because of the sudden termination of the 
war there is some relaxation, and in the hurry and 
uncertainty there. may be some inconvenience to com- 
merce.” 

He said that America will have to finance many of 
the European countries. Great Britain will be able to 
take care of herself financially, but France, Belgium. 
Italy and Serbia will have to be helped. Because of 
the high standard to which American business has 
been brought by the war, Mr. Redfield said that this 
country will be in good condition to handle reconstruc- 
tion work and he predicted an era of great prosperity. 

Automobile Accessories.—The outlook for a satisfac- 
tory volume of business in automobile accessories and 
eauinment is particularly bright, especially for the 
spring period. The program of car manufacturers, 


while not unduly aggressive, is nevertheless sanely am- 
bitious, and we may reasonably expect deliveries of new 
cars in sufficient number to very appreciably increase 
the volume of business on such items as are designed 
primarily for sale with new cars. Such items as bump- 
ers, tire carriers, spotlights, clocks and an infinite num- 
ber of others that add materially to the volume of 
turnover, will unquestionably sell in satisfactory quan- 
tities as the new cars begin to make their appearance. 
In the meantime, we have the winter months during 
which the alert merchant will find it possible to hold 
up his sales by a vigorous sales effort on those things 
that are primarily winter specialties—hood and radi- 
ator covers, windshield cleaners, radiator compounds, 
anti-freeze solutions, gloves, robes, exhaust heaters 
and a number of other items, which if vigorously at- 
tacked can be depended on to produce an attractive 
aggregate in sales figures which will do much to bridge 
over what has always been regarded as the difficult 
season for automobile accessories. 

There will also be during the winter months a marked 
demand for the repair items such as brake lining, bas- 
kets, tools, garage equipment, etc., and the accessory 
salesman who keeps these items well forward in his 
personal campaign will find that a little intelligent 
work among the repair shops will result in gratifying 
figures. 

The trend of prices is a source of deep concern to 
many merchants, but an analysis of the factors that 
influence prices will convince even the most timid that 
there is little or nothing to fear in this direction. The 
demands for raw materal that will be made by all 
branches of industry, as well as those which we may 
reasonably expect from foreign governments for re- 
construction work, will have a tendency to keep the 
prices up for some little time, it is believed, and as the 
shelves of the merchant throughout the ‘world have 
been denuded almost completely of merchandise in the 
last four years the demand for labor will be great 
enough in replenishing this to absorb all that is avail- 
able. While speculation in large quantities is to be 
decried at all times, it behooves the merchant to carry 
enough of all items that are available to insure his 
being able to take care of the business that his energy 
produces; to permit a spirit of timidity to so deplete 
his stock as to lose the benefit of these sales efforts 
through lack of merchandise is inconsistent with good, 
sound business practice. To summarize, a well-balanced 
but sufficient stock, coupled with an_ intelligently 
directed sales effort, is the combination best suited to 
the period. 

The France Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, quotes the fol- 
lowing prices: F. F. Battery Booster, $24; F. F. Magnetic 
Rectifier, $24; Current Rectifier, $24; D. C. Charging Rheo- 
stat, $24; V ariable Carbon Resistance Unit, $6. 

Glass.—Manufacturers are still undecided regarding 
operations for the coming year. A meeting is sched- 
uled in Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 11 and 12, at the William 
Penn Hotel between the Window and Plate Glass Manu- 
facturers and the National Glass Distributors’ Associa- 
tion, at which many serious problems concerning this 
trade will be thoroughly discussed. The Wage Commit- 
tee for the window glass workers have met twice within 
the past few weeks and have presented a petition on 
the part of the workingmen for a raise of 35 per cent 
in wages over last year’s scale. It is generally be- 
lieved that while they will lose out in their appeal for 
the foregoing increase in full a compromise will very 
likely be made for a raise of from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Local distributors do not anticipate a brisk business 
for at least six months, as the big demand for glass 
will not begin to come in until the buildings which are 
soon to be erected are fairly well started in their con- 
struction. 

Single strength A 
strength A, all sizes, 79 per cent: 
sizes, 81 per cent, with AA quality 
per cent discount from jobbers. 

Linseed Oil—Local distributors report that this 
market is very dull, as is usual this time of the year. 
Very little effort is being made to push the sales along, 
as the supply of oil is very limited. Prices remain un- 
changed as per last weak’s quotations. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.58 per gal. for 5 or 
more bbl., and $1.59 in less than 5 bbl. Car-load lots, $1.55 


per gal. 
State and Western oil, $1.58; smaller quantities, $1.59 per 
gal., according to seller. Car-load lots, $1.55 per gal 
Nails.—Deliveries from the mills to the local dis- 
tributors have not improved very materially. Dis- 


tributors are still finding it very difficult to take care 


and B, all sizes, 77 per cent; double 
double strength B, all 


ranging from 70 to 72 
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of the requests of the retail trade, although some deal- 
ers are getting a few kegs every now and then. 

Wire nails, in store, are $5.25 base per keg. Cut nails, in 
store, are $6, and delivered by jobbers, $6.10 base per keg. 

Naval Stores.—Prices this week are being quoted as 
follows: 

Turpentine, spot in yard, is selling at 71 to 72 cents per 
gal.; common to good strained rosin is quoted on a basis of 


280 Ib. 
GRADES 
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Rope.—Business in the cordage field, it is reported, 
is rather quiet, although manufacturers are anticipat- 
ing quite a brisk business after the first of next year. 

Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade, 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and hardware grade, 28c. base 
per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c., base 
per Ib. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 2314c., and second grade, 20'%c. base per 1 

Tarred lath yarn is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 
20c. base per Ib. 


Sporting Goods.—The manufacturers of auto strop 
razors have begun to make deliveries to jobbing houses 
for the civilian trade; part shipments amounting to 50 
per cent of normal deliveries are now coming in. There 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Dec. 7, 1918. 


HE interest of the hardware trade in this district is 

centered on the meetings of manufacturers and 
jobbers, to be held in Atlantic City, Dec. 11-14. The 
attendance from the West and Middle West will be 
large, as it is confidently expected that the sessions 
will have a tendency to clear up many matters on which 
the trade is in doubt at this time. This is especially 
expected in the matter of patterns and finishes, which 
have been controlled for some time by the Government. 
Retailers are showing a disposition to buy tools and 
similar lines in war finishes in small quantities, and 
future orders will probably be held up until it is defi- 
nitely known how long the war finishes will be kept in 
vogue. Jobbers are naturally basing their orders on 
those sent in by the retail trade and are handling their 
purchases in a similar manner. 

It is also expected that the meetings will reveal some- 
thing definite in regard to raw material conditions and 
prices, labor, transportation and production. 

The holiday trade has opened up in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. Sales are decidedly in excess of those of 
last year. Apparently the consumer is buying general 
lines as needed and paying little attention to future con- 
ditions of the market. This attitude of the buyer is 
reflected in the reports of various large mail order 


houses, which are again showing increases over the » 


corresponding months of last year. Department stores 
also verify this conclusion and say that they are finding 
it difficult to get sufficient help to meet the trade de- 
mand. 

The retail dealer is buying regularly, and in good 
volume, for immediate shipment, but future orders are 
somewhat lighter than usual. In fact, it is the belief 
of local jobbers that many retail dealers, who are put- 
ting off the ordering of seasonable goods for spring, 
will be caught without stocks to meet the demand when 
it comes. 

When it is considered that-any declines which may 
come in labor and raw material can hardly go into 
effect in time to effect the manufacture of goods for 
spring sale, there is much ground for the assertions 
expressed. 

There is a slight betterment apparent in the supply 
of various hardware products, particularly wire goods, 
but there are still many lines in which there are short- 


ges, 
Collections are good, and cash sales above normal. 
Ash Sifters—The demand continues heavy and will 


probably increase with the- advent of real winter 
weather. It is noted that sales in the smaller towns 
are heavier than usual, due to the high prices of coal. 
Stocks of local jobbers are in very fair condition, and 
shipments are being made promptly. Prices are the 
same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
wood frame ash sifters with wire screens, size 12 x 14, black 
japanned, $1.60 doz.; galvanized, $2.20 doz.; perfection wood 
frame, galvanized screen, size 14 x 16, $2.50 per doz.; barrel 
sifter, No. 06, $4.25 per doz.; furnace ash sifters, 30 in. 


Hardware Age 


are also good and increasing receipts of Gem razors 
and blades. Ever-Ready razors and blades have al- 
ready arrived in the market in good quantities, and are 
selling rapidly to retail dealers. Ever-Ready shaving 
brushes are a good and popular line that is being taken 
by dealers almost as fast as they can be delivered. 
There is an increasing demand for Abercrombie’s shav- 
ing cream, which has become quite popular during the 
short time it has been on the market. The American 
Every-Ready Works is now making delivery of good 
quantities of Daylo batteries. 

Footballs, basketballs, boxing gloves and sporting 
accessories are selling readily to the retailers for the 
Christmas trade. Thermos goods are coming along in 
good quantities, and there is a brisk trade in them. 
Flexible Flyer sled sales have been very good. Stocks 
of these goods in New York are depleted, and dealers 
desiring to obtain any for their Christmas trade should 
place orders at once in order to insure delivery in sea- 
son. 

As present weather indications look like snow, deal- 
ers will doubtless be interested to know that there are 
large and complete stocks in the city of snow shoes, 
Tubb’s skis and Northland skis. Live dealers are al- 
ready placing their orders for fishing tackle, in order 
to make certain of early deliveries after the first of the 
year. There is no likelihood that the price of fishing 
tackle will be reduced during the coming year, the 
ruling question being that of supply available rather 
than demand. 


AGO 


straight handle, 8% x 12 blade, double tinned, $8.25 per doz. ; 
rotary ash sifters, No. 104, $42 per doz. 

Building Paper.—The demand for building paper at 
this time is light, but jobbers expect a good business 
in that line next season. Dealers are buying only in 
the quantities needed for immediate use, and are not 
placing futures in any volume. Jobbers continue to 
carry only the staple grades and sizes in stock, but are 
taking orders for all special grades for factory ship- 
ment. Stocks throughout the territory are compara- 
tively light. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-Ib. rolls, 72c. per roll; 25-Ib. rolls, 90c. 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, $1.08 per roll. 

Alarm Clocks.—There is a very noticeable scarcity 
of alarm clocks of standard makes, while the demand 
shows little indication of falling off. Stocks of local 
jobbers are badly broken, and shipments from the fac- 
tories are slow. Some betterment in the situation is 
expected in the spring, but it is hardly to be expected 
before that time. The main difficulties of the makers 
at this time are those having to do with skilled labor, 
which is very scarce. No price changes have been re- 
ported. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The Amer- 
ican Alarm Clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 per doz.: 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz., $10.37 per 
doz. Lookout Alarm Clocks, less than dozen lots, $13.87 
per doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz., 
$13.07 per doz. Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen lots, $25.50 per 
doz.; case lots of 50, $24.85 per doz. Slumber Stopner, ra- 
dium dial, dozen lots, $32 per doz. Big Ben and Baby Ben, 
$2 each. 

Coal Hods.—Coal hods are in good demand, but the 
available supply is still below normal, owing to the 
difficulty experienced by the manufacturers in getting 
sheets. No betterment is to be expected in time to 
effect the business of this season, and prices will prob- 
ably remain where they are until the season is over. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b, Chicago: Japanned 
open hod, 15 in., $5.15 per doz.; 16 in., $5.55 per doz.; 17 
in., $6.15 per doz.; galvanized open hod, 16 in., $8.85 per 
doz.; 17 in., $9.50 per doz.; 18 in., $10.40 per doz.; 20 in, 
$14 per doz.; galvanized funnel hod, 17 in., $11.70 per doz.: 


18 in., $12.75 per doz.; japanned funnel hod, 17 in., $7.80 
per doz. 

Babbitt Metal.—There is a very satisfactory demand, 
with the available supply fully adequate. The con- 
sumer is buying steadily, which denotes a continued 
activity in shops and factories. Prices are unchanged 
and the market appears firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
babbitt metal, 12c. per Ib.; Revenoc, 22c. per Ib. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.—Salesmen for 
local jobbing houses are taking orders for factory ship- 
ment and report a good volume of sales. The 26-gage 
material is once more available to the trade, as govern- 
ment restrictions have been removed. Jobbers report 
a very good demand on future orders for spring delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 26-gage 
lap joint eaves trough, 5-in., $10 per 100 ft.; 29-gage lap 
joint, 5-in., $7.60 per 100 ft.; 29-gage conductor pipe, 3-in., 
$7.50 per 100 ft. 


Files.—There is little, if any, change in the file situa- 
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tion. Both retail and jobbing stocks reveal shortages 
of standard sizes, while the demand continues heavy. 
Discounts are same as reported last week, and prices 
are firmly held. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 
discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 40-10; New 
American, 50-10; Disston, 40-10; Black Diamond, 40-7% 

Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—The glass market 
is dull at this time, very few sales being reported, and 
those being to replace breakage. Dealers, however, are 
expecting a good trade in the spring, as everything in- 
dicates a resumption of building operations at that 
time. Very little glass was made during the past year, 
and while sales have been comparatively light, there 
is little surplus of window glass on the market. It is 
said to be very doubtful if enough will be manufactured 
before spring to affect the market at that time, and 
there may be shortages. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single- 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single-strength B, first 
three brackets, 77 per cent off; all sizes of double-strength 
\, 79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 
1 doz. to a package, 60c. per pkg. 

Guns and Ammunition.—There is still a healthy de- 
mand for guns and ammunition, although retail sales 
will probably fall off to some extent after the holidays. 
Jobbers report shortages in medium priced shot guns 
and in pistols and revolvers. Present prices are re- 
ported to be very firm, and no immediate declines are 
anticipated. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single-bar- 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, with plain extrac- 
tor, $7.50 each; with automatic ejector, $7.85 each; 12-gage 
double-barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammerless, 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand; 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discount 20-5 
per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 3 drams powder. 
1% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peters’ Referee semi- 
smokeless, 3 drams powder, oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per 
thousand. Discount 20-2% per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—The situation is practically the 
same as for several weeks past. While it is generally 
conceded that the galvanized sheet situation will ease 
up to some extent before spring, the present time finds 
many shortages in galvanized lines. Prices continue 
firm, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
galvanized tubs, y 0, $12.35 per doz; No. 1, $15.20 per 
doz.; No. 2, $17.10 per doz.; No. 0 per doz.; medium 
grade, heavy galvanized tubs, - 100s, $22.30 per ‘doz. ; No. 
200s, $25.20 per doz.; No. 300s, $28 per doz.; common gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $4.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $5.30 per doz.; 

, $5.85 per doz. ; 14-qt., $9.15 per doz.; 16-qt., $10 per 
: "18-qt., $11.60 per doz.; 20-qt., $15.20 per doz. 

Hatchets, Hammers and Builders’ Tools.—After a 
long period of famine in hatchets, hammers and build- 
ers’ tools the manufacturers of these lines are now 
keeping jobbers’ stocks supplied. Government restric- 
tions in regard to patterns and finishes are still in 
effect. Jobbers and retailers in this section predict a 
good demand for these lines in the spring, when it is 
expected that there will be a resumption of building 
activities. Manufacturers see little prospect of lower 
prices under present labor conditions, as a large part 
of the cost of the tools mentioned is labor cost. 


Wood Handles.—While there has been some improve- 
ment in the situation, there is still a decided scarcity 
of hickory and ash axe handles. The demand is heavy, 
and shortages will probably prevail for some little time 
to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best qual- 
ity, second growth hickory axe handles, $6 per doz.; extra 
quality hictory, $4.50 per doz. ; No. 1 hickory, $3.75 per doz. : 
No. 2 hic kory, $3 per doz. No. 1 railroad pick handles, $4.50 
per doz. ; 14-in. second growth hickory hammer and hatchet 
handles, "$1.50 per doz.; 14-in. medium quality, 85c. per doz 

Lanterns.—There is the usual demand for lanterns, 
although the prices are higher than those of last year. 
The supply has been somewhat limited, but this phase 
of the situation is showing some improvement. Prices 
are same as quoted last week. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competi- 
tion lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $7 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold 
blast, $9.90 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—Lace leather continues to move in a 
satisfactory volume, although the demand in the farm- 
ing districts is lighter than during the summer months. 
Prices are unchanged but firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago: 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; 14-in., 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft. ; 
per 100 ft 

_ Nuts, Bolts and Lag Screws.—The nut and bolt situa- 
tion has eased up to a very noticeable extent in the past 
few weeks, and shipments are much better than durin~ 
the fall. There has been a decrease in the amounts 


Putty, in 
2 and No. 3, 


Standard 


Rawhide 
$2 per 100 ft. : 
%-in., $1.50 
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used by the government, and this is increasing the 
supply for domestic use. The retail demand is light at 
this time, but will probably be heavy in the spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; larger sizes, 
25-5 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, 20-5 per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and Hexagon, 85c. off per 
100 lb.; tire bolts, 40-5 per cent discount; stove bolts, 60-10 
per cent discount; lag screws, 40 per cent discount. 

Nails.—While shipments of wire nails have shown 
some improvement, they are still inadequate to meet 
the demand, according to jobbers. Shipments to the 
retail trade are still limited by local jobbers, who have 
no surplus stocks on hand. It is reported that retail 
stocks throughout this territory are very light generally. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.30 per keg base; cement coated nails, $4.20 
per keg base. 

Oil Heaters.—Retailers report a brisk demand for 
oil heaters, due to the arrival of somewhat colder 
weather. The available supply has been limited to 
date, and little improvement is to be expected in time 
to effect this season’s business. Prices remain as last 
quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. T-24 
blue polished steel body oil heaters with heavy steel fount, 
capacity 3 qt., $3.80 each; No. T-21 polished sheet steel 
body, black japanned finish, with safety fount, capacity 3 
qt., $4.40 each; No. T-31, capacity 1% gal., $7.15 each. 

Roofing Paper.—There is very little demand for roof- 
ing at this time, with nothing to indicate any material 
increase before the spring building season opens. As 
the roofing paper is the last item used on q building, 
jobbers do not look for much activity before April or 
May. Very few future orders are being placed. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Guaranteed 
roofing paper, 1-ply, $1.65 per sq.; 2-ply, $2.14; 3-ply, $2.65; 
tan surface competition roofing, 1-ply, $1.20; 2-ply, $1.40; 
3-ply, $1.65 

Razors and Blades.—The razor situation shows no 
improvement as yet. There is a decided scarcity of 
both open blade and safety razors, with the stocks of 
both jobbers and retailers in a broken condition. Little 
improvement can be expected for several months to 
come. Blades are also hard to secure, although small 
quantities are available. The Gillette Company is an- 
nouncing the erection of a new factory for exclusive use 
in the manufacture of blades, and it is expected that 
their blades will be more available by spring. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hol- 
low ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber 
handles, $17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, 
square point, oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

SAFETY Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 
per doz.: Gem, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 doz. lots, 
$8 per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 
doz. lots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES. quote from jobbers’ stock, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz. sets; 
Every-ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 doz. 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, 1 doz. 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9: Auto- “Strop, No. 610% 
in doz. packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; Auto- Strop, 
No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a package, $9 

Rope.—There is a very fair demand for rope, but 
dealers are showing a disposition not to place future 
orders, except where prices are guaranteed against de- 
cline. The government is reported to be still taking 
large quantities of rope for use on the merchant marine. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 33%4c. per lb., base; No, 2 manila rope, 
321%4c. per lb., base; No. 3 manila rope, 28%4c. per Ib., base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 23%c. per lb.; No. 2, 20%4c. per Ib. 

Sleds.—Retailers report fair sales of sleds, although 
there has been no snow as yet to stimulate the demand. 
Holiday shoppers are buying sleds, regardless of 
weather conditions, and it is expected that the majority 
of retail stocks will be cleaned up before Christmas. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stamped 
steel coaster with T-shaped spring steel runner, No. 130, 
$13.30 per doz.; No. 131, $15.20 per doz.; No. 132, $17 per 
doz.; wood coaster, No. 5, with low runner, $5.55 per doz.; 
No. 10, $8.25 per doz.; No. 12, $11 per doz.; high wood cut- 
ter, competition grade, No. 86, two-knee, $4.75 per doz.; No. 
87, three-knee, $6.65 per doz. 

; Skates.—The opening of many ice skating rinks in the 
cities and the larger towns has stimulated skate 
sales, although the demand in the smaller towns has not 
yet been heavy. Holiday buying is expected to take up 
the supply in the hands of the retail trade. Prices are 
same as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Berry lever stamp No. 30, bright finish, men’s skates, 66c 
per pair; nickel, 90c. per pair; key clamp, No. 112, nickel 
plate on cast steel, $1.10 per pair; No. 122, nickel plate on 
hardened steel, $1.50 per pair; key clamp hockey, No. 612-B. 
cast steel blade, $1.25 per pair; No. 662-B, special ro 
steel blade, $2 per pair; women’s clamp pattern, No. 721 
nickel plated, welded tool steel blade, $1.50 per pair: women’s 
hockey No. 772%, $1.20 ner pair: women’s half kev clamp 
rocker, No. 310-B, cast steel blade, bright finish, $1.25 per 
pair; No. 372, welded tool steel blade, $2.10 per pair 


fo.b. Chicago: Barney & 
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Sand Paper.—Recent remodeling of lists and dis- 
counts has caused practically no change in the price of 
the lighter grades, although the coarser grades have 
advanced sharply. All sizes of emery cloth have ad- 
vanced. The retail demand is comparatively light, but 
there is a heavy demand from mills and factories. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—The last two weeks has shown some better- 
ment in the situation, although jobbers still report 
shortages in some sizes. The retail demand is about 
normal for the season, and a good demand is expected 
to develop in the spring. By that time it is expected 
that a larger volume of the production will be available 
for regular trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 42144-10-5; round head brass, 40-10-5. 

Solder.—Reports from various sources indicate a good 
demand. The consumer is showing a willingness to buy, 
which indicates a greater shop activity. There has 
been some easing up of the supply, and jobbers are 
fully able to handle all orders. No restrictions are now 
being placed on the tin contents of solder, and local 
jobbers are no longer limiting shipments of 50-50 
grades. Prices have declined 2c per pound since our last 
report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, 50c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’ solder, 44c. per Ib. 

Silverware.—Jobbers report heavy sales of silver 
plated ware of medium price, the demand being in ex- 
cess of that covering a similar period of last year. They 
also report that they are unable to secure enough nickel 
silverware to take care of their orders. Within the past 
month, fancy pieces and sets of plated ware have been 
moving very rapidly, and the demand is still on. It is 
expected that the return of the soldiers to‘ civil life, 
with consequent marriages, will still further stimulate 
silverware sales. 


Steel Sheets.—While it is confidently expected that 
the makers of steel sheets will soon be able to turn 
more of their product over to the trade, there is little 
change as yet in the situation. There is a good de- 
mand, and sheets are still scarce. 

To retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 28 black sheets, $6.52 per 
100 lb.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $7.77 per 100 Ib. 

Stove Pipe and Stove Board.—The stove pipe situation 
is practically the same as at last report. The demand 
is heavy, and the supply very limited. Local jobbers 
have no surplus stock, and are turning all shipments to 
the filling of back orders. It is hardly to be expectea 
that the situation will improve greatly before spring. 
There is a fair supply of stove boards, with the usual 
demand. 

We quote from stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
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stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.60 per doz.; 
26 x 26, $13.65 per doz.; 28 x 28, $16 per doz.; 30 x 30, 
$18.05 per doz.; 33 x 338, $21.70 per doz.; 36 x 36, $25.95 per 
doz.; square crytal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $6.20 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $7.50 per doz.; 26 x 26, $8.30 per doz.; 
28 x 28, $9.20 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.90 per doz.; 32 x 32, 
$12.90 per doz.; 35 x 35, $16.15 per doz. Prices subject to 10 
per cent discount in case lots. 

Steel Traps.—Reports from retailers are to the effect 
that steel traps are now beginning to move, and that 
there is every indication of a bumper business in this 
line. The high price of furs is stimulating the trapping 
industry, and there is said to be a very good supply of 
small fur bearing ‘animals in this territory. Prices re- 
cently advanced on all traps, and appear firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Victor Traps.—No. 0, $1.65 per doz.; No. 1, $1.95; No. 1!., 
$2.93; No. 2, $4.09; No. 3, $5.44; No. 4, $6.42; No. 91, $2.74; 
No. 91%, $3.89. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $2.26 per doz.; No. 1, $2.66; 
No. 1%, $3.97; No. 2, $5.83; No. 3, $7.77; No. 4, $9.15; No. 
12, $6.88; No. 13, $8.81; No. 14, $9.69; No. 91, $3.32; No. 
9144, $4.71. 

Newhouse Traps.—No. 0, $3.65 per doz.; No. 1, $4.29; No. 
1%, $6.42; No. 2, $9.49; No. 3, $12.66; No. 4, $14.93. All 
prices include chains. 

Tacks.—Retail sales of tacks are light, the manufac- 
turing trade taking the bulk of the output. Prices are 
unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 

Wheelbarrows.—Wheelbarrows are in fair demand 
only, but jobbers are expecting sales in this line to 
pick up rapidly. The removal of government restric- 
tions will undoubtedly release a large amount of build- 
ing, road repair work and bridge erection, which should 
stimulate wheelbarrow sales. The supply is very good, 
and local jobbers are ready to meet the demand when it 
comes. 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $8 each; common tray or stave tray barrows, 
$2.50 each; angle leg, garden barrows, $4.50 each. 

Wire Products.—The wire products situation is rapid- 
ly showing betterment. Local jobbers now have barbed 
wire to sell for the first time in months, although their 
stock is still limited to the galvanized type. Shipments 
are improving, and it appears that the spring trade will 
be taken care of. Prices on all wire products are firm. 
Some of the local jobbing houses are reported to be 
taking orders for poultry netting and wire cloth, for 
future shipment and dating. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Galvanized 
bar wire, catchweights, $5.60 per 100 lb.; galvanized hog 
wire, 80-rd. rolls, $4.80 per roll; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rd. 
rolls, $4.50 per roll. Poultry netting, galvanized before weav- 
ing, 50 per cent discount; galvanized after weaving, 45 per 
cent discount. 

WirE CLOoTH.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft., base. 
This price is for sizes from 24 in. to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in. 
are 10c. per hundred higher, sizes above 48 in. are 40c. per 
hundred higher. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 7, 1918. 


— in buying is the outstanding feature 
in to-day’s iron and steel and hardware markets. 
Buyers have unquestionably made up their minds not 
to buy for any but immediate needs, and then only in 
small quantities, until there have been more definite 
developments as to the price situation. The confer- 
ence between representatives of the steel industry and 
the price fixing committee of the War Industries Board 
to be held in Washington, Dec. 11, will determine 
whether Government price control is to continue be- 
yond Dec. 31. All indications at present point to the 
withdrawal of Government control at the end of the 
year. 

When the armistice was signed it was almost the uni- 
versal opinion among iron and steel producers that a 
period of serious unsettlement would result if Govern- 
ment prices were withdrawn the first of the year. Since 
that time, however, the iron and steel situation has 
shown surprising strength and there are many now 
who believe that the best possible way in which to 
bring about prosperous peace-time conditions is to re- 
store the markets to a free and competitive basis at 
once. It is felt now that the steel industry is in bet- 
ter position to withstand whatever shock may result 
from discontinuance of Government control of prices 
than it would be three months hence. Government can- 
cellations are bound to show an increase and it seems 
beyond question that the order books of iron and steel 
producers would not be so well filled up at the end of 
the first quarter of 1919 as they are at the present time. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—There is very little new buy- 


ing, but jobbers continue to specify shipments on old 
onders. A large amount of shiv building work is on the 
books of makers and they will continue in a fairly 
comfortable position for some time to come. Discounts 
from mill prices are as follows: 

Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter 
roll threads, 50-10-5; cut threads, 50-5 per cent; larger and 
longer sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 
nuts, % x 4 in. smaller and shorter, 40-10 per cent; larger 
and longer, 35-5 per cent; carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller 
and shorter roll threads, 50-5 per cent; cut threads, 40-10-5 
per cent; larger and longer sizes, 40 per cent; lag bolts, 
50-10 per cent; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 per cent; hot 
pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, 
hexagon, blank, 2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, square, 
tapped, 2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped, 
2.10c. per Ib.; c.p.c and t. square and hexagon nuts, blank, 
2.25c. per lb.; c.p.c and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 
2c. per Ib.; semi-finished hexagon nuts, % in. and larger 
60-10-10 per cent; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70-10 per cent; stove bolts, 2% per cent extra for bulk; 
tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; large rivets, structural and ship, 
$4.40 base; boiler rivets, $4.50 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller 
and shorter rivets, 50-10 per cent. Also prices carry stand- 
ard extras, and are for delivery f.o.b Chicago. 

Carriage bolts, small sizes. 40 per cent; large, 20 and 5 
per cent. Machine bolts, 40 and 10 per cent; large, 25 and 5 
per cent. Bolt ends, 25 and 5 per cent. Lag screws, 40 per 
cent. Large rivets, $5.50 base; 7/16 in. and smaller, 40 per 
cent off list. Nuts, square, tapped, $1.05 off list; hexagon, 
tapped, hot punched, 85c. off list. 


Cut Nails.—Makers have a fair amount of business on 
hand and there is very little new buying. 


We quote cut nails in carload and larger lots at $5 base, 
per keg, f.o.b Pittsburgh. Jobbers and retailers charging 
$5.50 and $6 respectively, per keg, in small lots from store 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Very little new business in steel 
bars is being done. Bar iron mills in this district con- 
tinue to be engaged chiefly in work for the Emergency 
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Fleet Corporation and the Navy. Practically all the 
bar iron made in this district is of refined grade. 
Makers are adhering to the price schedule recently 
adopted’ by the American Iron and Steel Institute, but 
there is considerable dissatisfaction with this schedule. 


We quote common merchant iron per 100 Ib. at $3.50 for 
base sizes, bar iron made from all selected scrap at $4.25 
per 100 lb. for base sizes, and refined iron at $5.00 per 100 
ib. for base sizes. These prices subject to the extras for size, 
quantity, etce., as established by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 


Tin and Terne Plate.——Jobbers are buying both tin 
and terne plate, particularly the latter, for nearby re- 
quirements. Other new business is practically at a 
standstill. Production of terne plate is being increased 
to meet an expected large demand for roofing pur- 
poses. 


We quote tin plate $7.75 per base box for fourth quarter, 
and prices on temneplate are given as follows: 


& Ib.—100 15.00 per package 
& Ib.—IC. 5.30 per package 
12 Ib.—IC. 3 per package 
15 lb.—IC. . per package 
20 Ib.—IC 50 per package 
25 Ib.—IC. 1) per package 
30 Ib.—IC. 21.75 per package 
35 ib.—IC. 2.75 per package 
40 Ib.—IC. per package 
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Sheets.—Production of sheets is showing an increase, 
particularly in the Youngstown district, where the 
supply of sheet bars is very much better than it was a 
few weeks ago. Some mills are able to make deliveries 
of sheets within a few weeks. 

Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c.; No. 
28; Bessemer black 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c.; from 
either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. mills, Pitts- 
burgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advance 
for small lots from store. 

Wire Products.——Orders for carload lots from the 
hardware trade constitute the principal activity at 
present in wire products. While nearly all orders are 
small, the aggregate is giving mills a fair amount of 
new business. 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an advance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. Bright 

sic wire, $3.35 ner 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, 

galvanized wire, $3.95: galvanized barb wire and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
stap'es, $3.85; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven-wire fencing are 47c per cent off list for carload 
lots, 46 per cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


BOSTON 


HARDWARE AGE, 
1918. 


Office of 
Boston, Dee. 7, 


HE past week has been an uneventful one in the 

New England hardware world. Shelf hardware 
jobbers report no changes in prices and a slight falling 
off in business, but no let-up in activity because of 
their endeavors to clean up all possible orders before 
Jan. 1. As a rule they say they are buying little new 
stock, not because they expect any material decline in 
hardware values within the near future, but because 
they desire to have as little stock as possible on hand 
when inventories are taken as per Jan. 1, or there- 
abouts. They also say that the number of manufac- 
turers who now are in a position to make prompt ship- 
ments is steadily increasing. Of course, one finds here 
and there a jobber who is stocking heavily on certain 
lines of goods because he feels reasonably certain it 
will mean a real money saving by having the goods to 
sell later. In other words there are jobbers who be- 
lieve that sometime later there will be a scarcity of 
certain goods because the rank and file of buyers are 
not taking on much, and the manufacturers to date 
have not been inclined to accumulate a line of goods. 

Local heavy hardware firms also revort a falling off 
in new business, but say it is very slight. They also 
report the mills as making freer shipments of sheets, 
plates and structural iron and steel into New Eng- 
land, but bars continue to come slowly. Most jobbers 
seem anxious to get in fresh goods, inasmuch as they 
are far behind on consumptive deliveries. In fact, a 
large percentage of them undoubtedly will have un- 
filled tonnage orders to carry over into 1919. They, 
like the shelf hardware fellows, are not inclined to look 
for materially lower prices for some months, at least. 
In summing up general sentiment among the Boston 
hardware jobbers it would appear that optimism has 
been on the increase since last reports. The heavy 
hardware jobbers appear even more optimistic than 
the shelf, taking their cue from the steel mills. 

But so far as can be learned the retail hardware 
dealers, on the average, are pessimistic. Their Novem- 
ber business in a great many instances fell below that 
for the corresponding period last year, and to-day it is 
none too good. In addition they are carrying as a rule 
unusually small stocks and buying only in a hand-to- 
mouth way, because they feel that goods are going to 
be cheaper. But very few of them have formed any 
definite idea as to just when they expect prices to be 
lower; it might he to-morrow and it might not be until 
next summer. The fact that they expect lower prices 
accounts for their buying in a small way. In other 
words, they are standing still. There are, however, 
exceptions. Some retail firms are buying goods in 
fairly liberal amounts when they run out of stock. 
They figure there is no money in turning down a cus- 
tomer through the lack ef goods. As one retail dealer 
Says: “No man ever held trade by not having what the 
trade wants in stock. I shall not stock up heavily on 
anything just now, but I certainly shall not be caught 
without goods if I possibly can help it.” 

To date the resumption of building is on a very small 
Scale, but it unquestionably is larger than it was at 
the time the armistice was signed. There is, however, 


considerable repairing being done throughout New Eng- 
land and this condition has not been without its in- 
fluence on the hardware market. The mere fact that 
people are taking hold of repair work has helped senti- 
ment in hardware circles wonderfully. Another favor- 
able feature of the situation is the slightly increased 
willingness of the banks to put out money on loan. 
Then, too, a further easing in the labor situation is 
noted almost everywhere. It is true, however, that 
labor is more plentiful in seaboard towns and cities 
than it is inland. We still hear of instances where 
factories manufacturing certain lines sold by hardware 
dealers at points as near as Fitchburg are suffering 
for help. In this particular case the firm needs from 
200 to 300 hands. 

Anvils.—Some anvils have changed hands locally 
since last reports, but sales are few and far between. 
Local supplies are more than ample for demands, but 
there is no weakening of prices anywhere. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 25c. per Ib. 

Axes.—The local jobbers continue to get small lots 
of axes from the manufacturers and are applying them 
to back retail orders as fast as possible. In some quar- 
ters here the opinion is expressed that Jan. 1 should 
see receipts of stock something like normal, provided, 
of course, snowstorms do not tie up the railroads. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

Axles.—The call for heavy and light, axles continues 
very small. As a matter of fact, the market is so dull 
that quotations are largely nominal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Square 
and 1 piece under 2% in., 12c. per Ib.; 2% 
All axles without boxes, “4c. per Ib. extra 

Barbed Wire.—The market has remained on an even 
keel during the past week. Local supplies in jobbers’ 
hands are light. but they do not appear anxious to stock 
up just now. The manufacturers, it is understood, are 
in a position to make fairly prompt deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Barbed and plain twist, 
pony reels, $5.85 per 100 lb.; eight-rod reels, $5.25. Plain 
twist, $5.05 per 100 Ib. Staples in whole casks, $5.85; in 
broken casks, $7. 

Bicycles.— All Government restrictions on the manu- 
facture of bicycles have been taken off. The makers 
infer that prices for their product will not be lower for 
some time, that a bike that sold at $21 in a wholesale 
way before the war will bring $30 or more. Their sales- 
men are on the road taking orders for spring delivery 
at prices subject to date of delivery of goods. The 
manufacturers say that all things considered, business 
is satisfactory, although the rank and file of retail 
dealers are holding back on buying. Possibly this fact 
is due to their lack of storage room. but the manufac- 
turers maintain it will be money in the retailer’s pocket 
to hire a small storage place and get in a supply because 
goods will be scarce later. 

Rolts and Nuts.—A much better demand for bolts 
and nuts is reported, although the market cannot really 
he called active. Inasmuch as the demand is better, 
however, and as stocks are still badly broken, there has 
been some talk of an advance in prices. 

Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % and smaller. 25 and 
cent discount: 44% x % and larger, 20 and 2% per 


bed, drawn bed 
and 3 in., 13¢ 


5 per 
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cent discount; with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 40 per 


cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 25 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; common carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 35 per cent 
discount; 6% x % and larger, 20 and 5 per cent discount; 
tap bolts, list plus 25 per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 60 per 
cent discount; stove bolts, 60 and 10 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 20 per cent discount; tire bolts, 40 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 60 per cent dis- 
count; % and larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished 
case hardened nuts, 50 per cent discount; H. FP. square 
blank in full kegs, 90c. per 100 lb.; tapped, 70c.; hexagon 
blank, 70c.; tapped, 50c.; C. P. C. & T. square blank, 65c. ; 
tapped, 40c.; hexagon blank, 65c.; tapped, 40c. 

Chain.—No improvement in the chain outlook is re- 
ported, and general opinion here is that there will not 
be until after Jan. 1. Nobody here has enough stock 
on hand to count, and it will take the manufacturers 
a considerable time to fill up the hole here. Local 
quotations on chain are as scarce as the article itself. 


Chisels.—So far as can be learned, new orders -for 
chisels are coming in very slow. Jobbers say their 
salesmen report the average retail house as putting 
off purchases as long as possible. But the Boston mar- 
ket is by no means over-supplied with goods, and there 
is no evidence of any weakening of prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Chisels, socket, O. S. C., 
$6.90 per dozen; No. 3% C., $8.40 per dozen. 

Coal Hods.—Coal hods continue in excellent demand, 
and some of the jobbers here are pretty well cleaned 
up on supplies. Naturally the market holds very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Medium grade (wood 
handle) japanned, No. 15, $5.58 per doz.; No. 16, $5.95; No. 
17, $6.23. Galvanized, No. 15, $8.48 per doz.; No. 16, $9.38; 
No. 17, $10.13; No. 18, $11.05. 

Cooking Ware (Glass).—Glass cooking ware con- 
tinues to sell, but not in the same volume as was the 
case a short while ago. It is evident that the retail 
hardware firms have stocked up about all they intended 
to for the Christmas trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casseroles, round, 1-qt., $18 
per dozen; 1%4-qt., $21 per dozen; 2-qt., $24 per dozen. Bak- 
ing dishes, uncovered, 1-qt., $10.20 per dozen; 1%-qt., $12 
per dozen; 2-qt., $14.40 per dozen. Pie plates, $9 to $12 per 
dozen. Cake dishes, $9 per dozen. Bread pans, $10.80 to $21 
per dozen. Small baking dishes, $1.80 toe $3.60 per dozen. 
Jobbers’ terms are 30 per cent off list. 

Cooking Ware (Metal).—Metal cooking ware manu- 
facturers are now in a position to ship goods fairly 
promptly, but report the demand as unusually quiet. 
Some of the 10-cent stores in Greater Boston have, 
during the past week, had a big run on seconds, which 
has attracted a large number of customers. These 
stores have been very short of metal cooking ware for 
many months. 

Cutlery.—A majority of those cutlery manufacturers 
who have issued new price lists have either kept prices 
where they were or raised them on certain goods. Such 
action would not suggest lower prices, yet a great many 
retail and jobbing hardware people are holding off 
with the expectation that they will be lower. A local 
jobber just returned from a tour of the manufcaturers 
of cheap scissors and shears says that he saw enough 
orders for goods from South America to convince him 
that prices will not be lower for six months at least. 
So convinced was he that he bought heavily. He says 
that the manufacturers have cut out all overtime, but 
that otherwise their employees are getting just as 
much money as they ever did. The high-priced scissor 
and shear people have more business than they possibly 
ean fill during the next few months. 

Old-fashioned razors are still scarce, but it appears 
a little easier to get safety kinds. Purchases of the 
latter just now are confined, according to the jobbers, 
to small lots of Christmas goods. Pocket knives are 
just as scarce as ever, and will continue so until after 
the turn of the new year, when the manufacturers 
snould begin to make deliveries in fairly good quantities. 
Other kinds of knives are firm in price for everybody, 
big and little, has very few goods on hand. 
each; No. 10, $1.58; No. 9, 

Dental snips, No. 0, $9.80 


Snips.—Trimmer, No. 12, 
$1.72; No. 8, $1.95; No. 7, 
per dozen; No. 1, $10.75. 
Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods, standard embroidery 
(two sharp points), 3-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 314-in., $9.20; 


97c. 
$2.45. 


4-in., $9.50. Standard ladies (one round and one sharp 
point), 4-in., $9.50 list per dozen; 5-in., $10.10; 6-in., $11.40. 
Pocket (two round points), 4-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 4%4-in., 
$9.20; 5-in., $9.50. Buttonhole, 4%-in., $11.40 list per dozen. 
Manicure, 3%-in., $12.65 list per dozen. Nail, 3%4-in., $12.65 
list per dozen. 

Suears.—High grade japanned, 6-in., $8.60 per dozen; 
61%4-in., $9.20; 7-in., $9.70; 7%-in., $10.25; 8-in., $10.80; 81%4- 
in., $11.35; 9-in., $13.45; 10-in., $16.70; 11-in., $18.85; 12-in., 
$20.45; 18-in., $22.60. Popular-priced goods (warranted), all 
sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen. 

KNIvVEsS.—Butcher knives, standard make, 6-in., $4 per 

$4.80; 8-in., $6; 9-in., $7; 10-in., $8.50; 12-in., 
$11; 14-in., $14. 

Picket knives, standard make, $8 per dozen. 

Hair CutTters.—Popular kinds, plain cases, 75c. 
each. Fancy cases cost more. 


and $1.50 
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Files.—The file situation appears to be fairly comfort- 
able. That is nobody is overstocked and there is a 
fairly good demand all the time, which serves to hold 


prices very vases 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson, 40 and 10 per 


cent discount; Arcade, 50 and 5 per cent discount; Great 
Western, J. B. Smith and similar brands, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; X. F. (Swiss pattern), list plus 12%c.; Chelsea 
hand cut files, list; American machine cut files, 50 and 5 per 
cent discount. 

Galvanized Bars.—Local supplies have again been 
drawn down to small proportions by fresh consumptive 
buying. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stocks, 1 x % in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 Ib.; 1 x 3/16 in,, 
12 ft. long, $9; 1 x \% in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 1%, x % in., 16 
ft. long, $8.80. 

Round galvanized bars in stock, % in., 18 ft. long, $8.s0 
per 100 lb.; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.70; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.60. 

Galvanized Pails.—Further steady buying is reported. 
This demand and the filling of back orders have greatly 
ani the average jobbers’ stock, and prices hold very 

rm. 

_ We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 
light finished, 8-qt., $3.96 per doz. ; 10-qt., $4.48; 12-qt., $4.98: 
common stock pails, light finished, 14-qt., $5.52 per doz. 
Common pails, heavy finished, 14-qt., 50 Ib. to the dozen, 
$9.28 per doz.; lighter weights, 14-qt., $7.20. 

_ Glass.—The over-the-counter demand for glass con- 
tinues excellent in all sections of New England. The 
wholesale end of the business continues to show slow 
but steady improvement. Local agents for the manu- 
facturing concerns say they are advised that prices 
are not likely to go down for some months. This belief 
is based on the fact that some of the things most vital 
in the manufacture of glass unquestionably will remain 
high until after spring, at least. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single A and B first 
three and above first three brackets, 77 pe: cent discount 
from the list; double A, 81 per cent discoi.™.; double B, 81 
per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 75 and 10 
per cent discount; single lights, 75 and 10 per cent discount; 
box, 79 per cent discount. 

Leaded glass: Plain cathedral, 18c. per sq. ft.; monumental 
figured, %-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 23c. per 


sq. ft. 

Skylight glass: Rough or rolled, %-in. thick, 16c. per sq 
ft.; 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; 4 -in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 

Hack Saws.—Some slowing up in the call for hack 
saws is generally reported by the jobbers. They say, 
however, that this slackening should be expected and 
that business probably will improve again after the turn 
of the new year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hack saws, in one gross 
lots or over, 15 per cent discount. 

Horseshoes.—There has been a little more life in the 
horseshoe market, but it is still very far from being 
active. Prices are reported as strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, in 100-Ib. 
kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Masaa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island points, $8 per keg; to Connecti- 
cut trade, $7.75 per 100-lb. keg. 

Iron.—Additional consignments of iron have been re- 
ceived locally from the mills since last reports. But 
the major portion of such receipts have been or will 
have been reshipped from jobbing houses within the 
next few days on back orders. It would appear, then, 
that the markét is in a healthy condition. 

Hoop iron and bands, $6.30 per 100 Ib. base; best iron 
flats, rounds and squares, $6.50; H. & P. ovals, half ovals, 
bevels and half rounds, best iron, $7.50; refined iron, $6.30: 
common iron, 9/16 to.1% in. round and square, $4.80; 4 x 4 
to 1 x 4 in., $4.80; Norway iron, $16; with National bar iron 
extras ; broken bundles, add %c. per lb. Quantity differer- 
tials charged on all iron under 2000 to 1000 Ib.; 30c. per 100 
Ib.; under 1000 Ib., 70c. per 100 Ib. 

Nails.—Wire nails are coming into Boston more 
freely each week, which is pleasing to the jobbers, in- 
asmuch as they still have many back orders to be filled. 
It is believed that there will be no real accumulation of 
stocks until after Jan. 1. Cut nails are in slightly better 
demand from various sections of New England, but 
there is no big general buying movement. Horseshoe 
nails continue scarce and strong in price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.50 base; 
cut nails, $5.80 base. Horseshoe nails, No. 5, $5.75 to $6.75; 
No. 6, $5.25 to $6; No. 7, $5 to $5.75; No. 8, $4.75 to $5.50: 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65 to $5.35. For less than 25 Ib. of a 
size add 1c. per Ib. 

Poultry Netting.—The winter poultry show season 
has opened, which should help the sale of poultry net- 
ting. Just now, however, there is little doing in the 
market. ; 

_Galvanized hexagon, six square, poultry netting, 45 per cent 
discount, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and 35 per cent discount, f.0.b. 
Boston. Pittsburgh freight to be added to invoices when 
rendered. All orders taken to be for immediate shipment. 

Rivets.—Nothing new has developed in the rivet situ- 
ation. There continues a slight call for structural kinds 
and a little falling off in the demand for large sizes. 
The only kinds that are at all plentiful are the small. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 per 
oe structural rivets, full kegs, $5.80 base per 
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Roofing Cement.—Roofing cement continues to sell, 
but only moderately well. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Roofing cement in 5-Ib. 
oe 7T4%c. per pound; in 2%-lb. containers, 8c. per 
pound, 

Rope.—Now that the War Trade Board has modified 
its rulings on hemp some of the hardware trade are 
inclined to expect lower prices on rope, but the manu- 
facturers see no possible chance for a lower market 
until ocean freight rates and the price of hemp at pri- 
mary points are reduced. 

Rubber Tir2 Channel—The market here continues 
bare of rubber tire channel, and the jobbers do not ap- 
pear in a hurry to load up. They say they probably will 
not buy until the New England market for their offer- 
ings shows signs of improving. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Rubber tire channels, $7 
per 100 Ib. 

Rules.—All kind of rules are in light supply and 
prices for them are very firm. The manufacturers say 
that now they have finished their government orders they 
must devote their attention to accumulated export 
orders. After that domestic business will be on the 
docket. 


Sash Cord.—Jobbers say the demand for sash cord 
is no better and consequently they are in no hurry to 
replenish their badly depleted stocks. Manufacturers’ 
ideas on prices have undergone no change since last re- 
ports. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Spot cord, No. 7, 90c. per 
lb.; Nos. 8 to 12, 89c. Phoenix, No. 6, 68c. per Ib.; No. 7, 
66c.; Nos. 8 to 12, 65c.; Silver Lake B, 98c. 

Sash Weights.—The call for sash weights is not espe- 
cially good, but prices hold firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash weights from stock, 
34 c. per lb. Direct shipments from foundry, 3c. per Ib., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Screws.—The market is quiet. Everybody appears to 
have a good stock on hand. Gossip has it that the mar- 
ket’s undertone is slightly easier, but these stories when 
run down appear to be unfounded. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Iron, bright flat head, 


67144 per cent discount; round and oval, 62% per cent dis- 
count; fillister, 624% per cent discount. Iron, blued, flat head, 
671% per cent discount, add 5 per cent; round, 62% per cent 
discount. Iron, japanned, flat head, 60 per cent discount; 
round, 57% per cent discount. Iron, galvanized, flat head, 
62% per cent discount; round, 50 per cent discount. Iron, 
nickel plated, flat head, 55 per cent discount; round, 55 per 
cent discount. Iron, silver plated, flat head, 55 per cent 
discount; round, 55 per cent discount. Iron, brass plated, 
flat head, 55 per cent disceunt; round, 55 per cent discount. 
Brass, bright, flat head, 42% per cent discount; round and 
oval, 40 per cent discount. Brass, nickel plated, flat head, 
35 per cent discount; round, 35 per cent discount. Brass, 
antique copper plated, flat head, 35 per cent discount; round, 
35 per cent discount. Bronze, metal, plain, flat head, 37\% 


per cent discount; round and oval, 35 per cent discount. 
Coach screws, 40 per cent discount. Iron machine screws, 
45 per cent discount. Cap screws, 40 per cent discount. Set 
screws, 45 per cent discount. 

Sheathing Paper.—Sheathing paper sells from day to 
day, but the aggregate tonnage is decidedly disappoint- 
ing. Sellers are banking on a revival at an early date 
of the building program, which should help the market. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Best grades of sheathing 
paper, $85 per ton. 

Shells.—The retail trade is not taking kindly to loaded 
shells, and naturally the jobbers are buying just as few 
as possible because of the high costs. The manufac- 
turers are considerably ‘concerned over the situation 
and do not know whether to go ahead and accumulate 
stock or to curtail production. A curtailment of pro- 
duction of course would create a shortage later. Job- 
bers are of the opinion that prices must come down, 
but they feel that the reduction will not be as great 
as a majority of the retail trade anticipate. 

Shoe Findings.—Shoe findings are moving in mod- 
erate volume at firm prices. The big leather interests 


TWIN 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUvUL, 
Dec. 5, 1918 


E are in the period of transition from war 

business to peace, and the change is very 
noticeable. Comparatively very few cancellations have 
been made of orders, following the Government’s policy 
in this line. One of the large shell plants of the Cities 
burned early in the week, making a new problem for 
the company owning it and for 1,500 workers. This 
district, however, will probably feel the change from 
war to peace work as little. as any place in the entire 
country, as we have had less of the war work here 
than almost any locality. 
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still maintain that leather values will continue high for 
many months. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Taps, men’s, light, $1 per 
dozen; medium light, $1.65; medium heavy, $2.50; heavy, 
$3.75. Women’s light, 75c. per dozen; medium heavy, $1.35. 
Prices for boys’ taps correspond with those for women’s. 

Strips.—Hemlock (clean), 50 and 60c. per pound; branded, 
45c.; oak heavy, medium and light, 65c. per pound. 


Sifters.—The outgo of sifters of all kinds from local 


jobbers’ hands since last reports has been heavy, and. 


stocks here are down to small proportions. The trade 
says the demand has been unusually heavy, notwith- 
standing the fact that prices are higher than usual. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common round rim, No. 19, 
$3.50 per dozen. Favorite, without cover, $6.50 per dozen. 
Rapid (all wire), without cover, $8 per dozen. Dover Safety, 
No. 2, with cover, $20 per dozen. Rotary (Success), $41 per 
dozen. 

Sleds.—About the last lots of sleds are going forward 
from here, and from now on the buying will be of the 
hand-to-mouth order. The turnover this season, job- 
bers say, has been entirely satisfactory. Down in parts 
of Maine they already have had 10 in. of snow, which 
should help the retailer to sell stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flexible Flyers, 33% per 
cent discount; Paris manufacturing goods, 30 per cent dis- 
count. 

Springs.—The market for wagon and carriage springs 
lacks life. Prices apparently are as firm as ever, how- 
ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wagon and carriage 
springs, 15c. per Ib 

Steel—aAll of the advices received by local jobbers 
from the steel mills since last reports have been more 
optimistic than they have been before since this country 
took up sides with the Allies. Naturally the jobbers 
are more optimistic. They feel reasonably certain that 
prices will not change noticeably for some time. In the 
meantime, they say, they have a great many orders to 
fill. New orders, according to the trade, are highly 
satisfactory, considering the general uncertainty of 
business at large. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flat bars, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in. per 
100 Ib., $4.20 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, 
$4.20 base per 100 Ib. 

Angles and channels, tees, under 3 in., stock lengths, $4.20 
base per 100 Ib. 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 1 15/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, flats, list plus 13 per cent. Tire steel, 1% x % in. 
and larger, $4.20; thinner and narrower, $4.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $4.50 base per 100 Ib. 

Tacks.—The tack situation is unchanged. The de- 
mand is light, stocks are fairly large, but not uncom- 
fortably so, and prices are unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
lb. Add to base extras as per differentials last reported. 
Copper tacks, sizes % to 1% base, 55¢c. Extra charge is 


made for small sizes. 

Twist Drills.—Twist drills are selling from day to 
day, but not nearly as heavily as was the case a month 
ago. It is understood that the hardware interests have 
succeeded in checking the theft of goods, but they wish 
again to warn the retail and consuming trade against 
buying snap lots of stock. ; 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 
1%-in. straight shank, 40 per cent discount. Bit stock drills, 
50 per cent discount. High-speed drills, prices on applica- 
tion. 

Vacuum Goods.—There has been a decided let-up in 
new orders for vacuum goods since last reports., The 
buying to-day is of a piecing-out character. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Popular lines, in lots of 
one dozen or more, 25 and 10 per cent discount; in lots of 
less than one dozen add 5 per cent discount. 

Washers.—The washers situation as far as supplies 
are concerned appears to be a little easier. There are, 
however, some local jobbers who are still uncomfortably 
short of stock. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut washers, in 200-Ib. 
kegs, list plus 2c. per lb. Smaller lots as follows: 100 to 199 
Ib., 3c. per Ib. ; 50 to 99 Ib., 4e.; 25 to 49 Ib., 5e.: 10 to 24 Ib, 
6e.; 1 to 9 Ib., 7c. per lb.; malleable washers, 12c. per Ib 


CITIES 


The relief at the war’s ending is apparent. A lessen- 
ing of the tension under which we have all worked, 
and a renewed energy for regular tasks seems to have 
taken place. Christmas shopping is going on more 
freely and with an increased range of purchase. Dealers 
are buying as needed, but are stocking up as lightly 
as conditions permit. This is owing to the approach 
of the year’s end and the natural caution against high 
priced stocks. Although no one knows what tendency 
prices will have in the next few months, light buying 
even for spring delivery seems to be the rule. Some 
seasonable stocks are scarce, such as skates, for in- 
stance.. The best selling sizes and kinds are hard 
to obtain. 
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A renewed interest is noticed in building, although 
little can be done this year. Here again is the tendency 
to wait for a lower market, which many believe must 
come in the next few months. Some tendency in this 
direction is already seen in the reduction of price on 
automobiles and the prediction of reduction in price of 
tires. With the change in demand for cotton and in 
increased amount of labor available, prices of fancy 
articles into which cotton enters should show a decline. 

The dealer carrying auto accessories sees a hopeful 
sign in the large number of cars equipped with winter 
curtains or tops this year. Never has there been so 
many in this class, and every car owner who plans to 
drive is a live prospect for a multitude of items to 
make winter driving more comfortable. Winter driving 
is harder on a car, and the driver, too, and means many 
more purchases from the accessory dealer, from a spark 
plug to new tires or an auto heater. 

Prices on the average show -very little change the 
past week. Even turpentine and boiled oil have kept 
their old level. Sales are keeping up well, with stocks 
in fair condition. New goods are beginning to come 
through from the factories much more freely than for 
many weeks or months past. Old orders are being 
cleaned up by the mills, showing the effect of cessation 
of war work very plainly. 

Axes.—It has been difficult to obtain handled axes 
from the manufacturer due to the shortage of handles, 
and some jobbers recommend their trade buying the 
axes and handles separately; rather than be without 
stock. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base weight, 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base weights 
at $18 to $19 per dozen. Sager handled single bit at $18.50 
per dozen; double bit at $23 per dozen. Quaker City boys’ 
axes at $12 per dozen. 

Ash Sifters.—Call is running about normal for sifters. 
Some of the cheaper grades are scarce in jobbers’ 
stocks. There is no change in price. 

Babbit Metal——Sales have been reduced somewhat, 
with no price change. 

Bolts.—Call is somewhat lighter with price steady at 
old quotation. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small cartridge bolts 
at 30 per cent; large carriage at 20 per cent; small machine 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coach 
screws at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent, and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 

Coal Hods.—Sales are light, with the price still high. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 17-in. japanned open 
coal hods, $6.50 per dozen; 18-in., $7.25 per dozen; 17-in. 
japanned funnel, $8.20 per dozen; 18-in., $9 per dozen; 17-in. 
galvanized open, $10 per dozen; 18-in., $10.90 per dozen; 
17-in. galvanized funnel, $11.45 per dozen; 18-in., $12.35 per 
dozen. 

Files.—Not much change is’ noticed in the demand. 
Shops are using about the same quantity as for the 
past several months. Mill shipments are improving. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson files at 45 
per cent, Riverside at 50-5 per cent, Royal at 60 per cent, 
and Arcade at 50-5 per cent. 

Food Choppers.—Sales are a bit lighter, but still 
holding strong. Price is unchanged. 

We quote Universal Food Choppers 25 perectn and 10 per 
cent from standard list. 

Galvanized Pails.—Price still continues at the old 
level, with no better conditions as regards to factory 
shipment. Sales show very slight improvement. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8-qt. galvanized pails 
at $5.44 per dozen; 10-qt., at $4.75 to $6.16 per dozen, 12 qt. 
at $5.05 to $6.76 per dozen, 14-qt. at $5.90 to $7.59 per dozen, 

at $9.18 per dozen, 16-qt. galvanized stock pails at 
$8.15 to $11.55 per dozen, 18-qt. at $9.45 to $13.42 per dozen, 
20-qt. ¢ 5.29 per dozen. 

Galvanized Tubs.—Conditions are about as they have 
been for some time. Sales are somewhat slow, with 
price high, and showing no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $14.30 per dozen. No. 1 at $13.70 to $17.60 per aozen, 
No. 2 at $15.40 to $19.80 per dozen, No. 3 at $17.70 to $23.10 
per dozen, No. 1 heavy at $19.80 per dozen, No. 2 at $22 per 
dozen, No. 3 at $25.30 per dozen. 

Handles.—There is some improvement in the mill 
shipment of handles, although they are coming through 
very slowly on the smaller sizes. Prices are’ unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks Single bit axe handles, 
Gold Seal, 5.50 per dozen. Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen. 
White Seal, $2.60 per dozen; broad axe handles, Blue Seal, 
$5.50 per dozen; wood choppers’ nail handles, $3.25 per 
dozen: carpenters’ adze handles, extra, $3.75 per dozen; No. 
1, $2.75 per dozen; railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per 
dozen: No. 1 at $3.25 per dozen; sledge handles, Daniel 
Boone, 30-inch, $3.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $4 per dozen; extra 
30-inch, $2.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $3.50 per dozen; No. Es 
30-inch, $2.25 per dozen; 36-inch, $2.75 per dozen; railroad 
pick or mattock, extra, $4.50 per dozen; No. 1, $4 per dozen; 
No. 2, $2.75 per dozen; Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen; adze eye 
hammer. Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 per dozen; 
blacksmith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-inch, $1.75; 18-inch, 
$2 per dozen; Beauty, 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, $1 30 
per dozen; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-inch, $1.75 
per dozen; 16-inch, $2 per dozen; 18-inch, $2 per dozen; 
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Beauty, 14-inch and 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, $1.30 
per dozen; D-handle shovel handles, spade handles, scoop 
handles, rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from stand- 
ard lists. 

Lanterns.—Sales continue to be very good, with no 
change in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Tubular long glove 
lanterns, $11.50 per doz. ; tubular short globe, $11.50 per doz. : 
tubular dash, $15 per doz.; tubular De Lite short globe, 
$12.75 per doz.; Dietz short globe, $12.25 per doz.; Dietz 
Victor, $8 per doz.; Dietz No. 2 Blizzard, $12.25 per doz.: 
Dietz No. 2 Blizzard dash, $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye, $11 
per doz. 

Oil Heaters.—Sale of oil heaters has slacked off con- 
siderably in the past several weeks, owing to the warm 
weather. After the first heavy run of sales, early in 
the fall, sales have dropped down to about normal, 
perhaps being as light as they were last year. 

Japanned trim polished body oil heater, $4.25 each; nickel 
trim polished body, $4.75 each; large size nickel plated trim 
Japan body, $7 each; Perfection oil heaters in lots of less 
than 10 at a time, 30 per cent; 10 or over, 30 and 5 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—There is not much change in the situation in 
regard to nuts, although shipments are coming through 
from the mills somewhat better. Prices remain un- 
changed. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Sq. in. machine screw 
nuts at 25 per cent; hexagon iron machine screw nuts, 2! 
per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hexagon 
semi-finished nuts, 50 per cent; hot pressed sq. blank nuts 
at $1; hot pressed sq. tap nuts, 80c.; hexagon blank nuts, 

*.; hexagon tap nuts, 60c. from standard list. 

Rope.—The price is holding steady at old quotation, 
with call somewhat lighter than a few weeks ago. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade Manila 
rope at 34c, per lb. base, best grade sisal at 24c. per Ib. base 
Swedish wire rope, Monitor hoisting at 5 per cent discount, 
plow steel at 20 per cent discount, crucible steel at 8% per 
cent discount from standard list. 

Sandpaper.—No change has been made on sandpaper. 
Mills are working on the new list and discount basis, 
with some jobbers still working on the old. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flint sandpaper at 15 
per cent from standard lists, or No. 1 best grade at $6.75 per 
ream, second grade No. 1 at $5.63 per ream, No. 1 garnet 
paper at $10.12 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—Mill shipments are very slow, and prob- 
ably will continue to be until the cotton situation is 
relieved somewhat. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Common sash cord at 
65e. to 70c. per Ib. Silverlake sash cord at 88c. to 92c. per Ib. 
Samson spot cord at 90c. per Ib base. 

Sash Weights.—There is considerable improvement in 
the foundry end. Sales have improved somewhat in a 
retail way also. Price still remains high. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Cast 
weights, regular sizes, $2.75 to $3 per cwt. 

Saws.—Saws show no change in price, and the de- 
mand is about normal. Stocks are sufficient for any 
call at the present time. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Disston No. 2 cross- 
cut saws, 4% ft., $2.70 each; 5-ft., $3 each; 514-ft., $2.30 
each; 6-ft., $3.60 each; one-man crosscut Disston No. 2, 
3-ft., $2.03 each; 31%4-ft., $2.36 each; 4-ft., $2.60 each; 41.-ft., 
$2.95 each; 5-ft., $3.30 each. 

Screws.—Mills seem to be catching up on their old 
back orders on screws. The ability to do so doubtless 
comes from the fact that Government work has eased 
off somewhat. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flat head brass 
screws, 671%4-10 per cent; round head blued screws, 62'% per 
cent; flat head brass screws, 40 per cent; round head brass 
screws, 37% per cent; regular cap screws, 40 per cent: set 
screws, 50 per cent; iron machine screws, 60 per cent; brass 
machine screws, 20 per cent from standard list. 


Solder.—The demand for solder has decreased some- 
what, but price holds at old quotation. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 49c. to 53c. per lb. Warranted half and half solder, 
ide. per lb. Wire solder, 57c. per Ib. 


iron sash 


Boosters Lunch and Elect 


HE Hardware Boosters gathered at a luncheon at 
the Hardware Club of New York, on Saturday, 
Nov. 30, and after a very interesting program elected 
the following officers for the coming year: Chief 
Booster, C. C. Dietrich; junior booster, Wm. L. Vetter; 
treasurer, Geo. N. Eadie; secretary, A. J. Ewald; execu- 
tive committee, S. N. Sears, J. A. Manson, Al. Davis, 
C. K. Golden and L. H. Johnson. ; 
S. N. Sears, past chief booster, always full of “pep,’ 
delivered a cracking good talk, appealing for a better 
co-operation between the hardware dealers and travel- 
ing salesmen. Following this, Captain Lane Schofield, 
of Billings & Spencer, and son of General Schofield, of 
Civil War fame, told some witty stories regarding army 
life in a Southern camp which kept everyone in stitches. 
Others who delivered short talks were N. C. Gause, 
Sergeant A. Dote, Wm. L. Vetter and C. C. Dietrich. 
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Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— 


Linseed, Raw, Carload 
lots $1.55@— 
City, five-bbl. lots 
and over $1.58@— 
Out-of-town, ° 
lots and over $1.55@— 
Boiled, 2¢ @® gal. advance on 


Raw. 

Lard, Prime Winter nominal 
Extra No. 1 1.62@— 
No, 1 ° 

Cotton seed, Crude, 

f.o.b. mill 
Yellow 
Prime, bbl. 

fallow, Acidless 

Menhaden 
Northern Crude 
Southern f.o0.b. Fac- 

tory 1.05@a@— 
Light Pres 1.40@1.42 
Yellow Ble .-.1.44@1.46 
White Bleached 

Winter 1.46@1.48 

Cocoanut Ceylon 
mestie tanks, per 1b.15%%@15% 

Cochin Imported, spot.16%@— 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN 


Paints, Oils 


Cobalt, Oxide ..@ Ib 1.60@ 1.65 

Whiting @ 100 Db 
Commercial .......1.25 
Gilders 1.30@1.35 
Ex. 1.35@1.50 


Patty, Commercial— 


100 Ib 
Pure, tubs $3.10@— 
In 1 ®. to 5 I. tins. $4.70@6.10 


Spirits—Turpentine— 


@ gal. 

In Machine bbls... . .71@ 
Gam Shellac— 
@ bb. 

Diamond I nominal 
Fine Orange @i2 
A. C. Garnet 6 61 
Button @i9 
Second Orange . @s67z 
Kala Button -Dominal 
SPR ere @61 
¥. & en @81 


Colors in Oil— 


and Colors 


500 Ib. 
2000 
100 Ib. 

2000 Db. 


Carload, mini- 
mum, 15 tons, 
per 100 lb...$11. 

Litharge, American, 
powdered, Steel 
per 100 


Ib. up 

10,000 Ib. 
10,000 Ib. 

30,000 

160 Ib. $11.97 @ 
Carload, 

15 ton $11.84 @ 

Zine, Dry— 

8 Dm. 
(French proc.) ° 
13 @13% 

Green Sl. (French proc.) 


Red Seal 


Blue, Ultramarine ...14 @40 
Brown, Spanish, high 
grades, per ton....24.00@— 
Brown, Spanish 
grades 
Carmine, No. 40, 
Green, Chrome, 


16.00@— 
5.50@6.00 
ordinary 
8 @12% 
Green, Chrome, pure..39 @45 
Metallic Paint, @ ton, 
Brown 
Me bbeunxedhades 24.00 @30.00 
Ochre, Medium, ®@ ton, 
30.00 @60.00 
Golden, ®@ ID. 
@10 


American, 
Foreign, Golden, 

@10 

nominal 

English. . nominal 

nominal 

..-.-Dominal 

4 @15% 


French 
Orange, Mineral, 

French 

German 

American 
Red, Indian 

American #@ 100 Ib. 8 @12 
Red, Tuscan nominal 
Red, Venetian @ 100 h.2%@ 6 
Re Oe ctccenceecee 
Sienna, Italian, burnt 

and powdered .... 


Domestic, bbl. .....18%@— 
Cod Domestic Prime...1.45@1.50 
Newfoundland 1.50@1.55 
Corn Refined, .17% @18 
Porpoise body nominal 
Olive denatured ......4.25@4.50 
Neatsfoot Prime, un- 

pressed 1.62% @— 
Palm, Lagos, spot per 1b.40@— 
Soya Bean, Manchu- 

rian, spot, 17%@18 


Black Lamp ......... 
Black, Coach, Japan. .: 
WIRE $B Oboe ccccces 26 
Drop Black 
Blue Chinese 
Blue Prussian 
Blue, Ultramarine ....4£ 
Brown Vandyke 
French Ochre 
Green, Chrome, 
Green, Paris 
Indian Red 
Venetian Red 
Sienna, Burnt 
Umber, Raw 
Umber, Burnt .......2! 
Chrome Yellow 


1.30@1.60 

.20@1.50 
@60 
@35 
@16 
@75 
@75 


Pure.. 


Miscellaneous— 
Barytes: 
White, Foreign, 
et 


on 
Domestic, 
white 
f.o.b. 


ton 
Of color, in bags 


wease White Red 


C— 


and 


We Oe cewkents 23.00@ 28.00 Cents # Ib 
Chalk, English ..#@ ton nominal 
rench P ton nominal 
China Clay, Imported 
#® ton 20.00@40.00 
rrr 15.00@22.50 


Lead, American White 
Dry 10@10% 
In Oil White, less than 
500 per 


Domestic 100 . .....$14.00 @— 


Chicago 


Office of HARDWARE 
Chicago, Dee. 7, 


HE paint market in general is seasonably quiet at 

this time, and no great activity is to be expected 
before spring. The fall trade was very satisfactory, 
when conditions are taken into consideration, and the 
entire paint fraternity is looking forward to an excep- 
tional spring business. There are several factors on 
which to base this belief. The ban on building has been 
removed, and there will undoubtedly be more activity 
in this line. Then there are the public improvements, 
which will require large quantities of paint, including 
bridges and public buildings left unpainted last fall. 
There are also many homes and flat buildings, which 
must be painted in the spring to stop deterioration, and 
the excessive use of soft coal is expected to render the 
repainting and redecorating of many flats on which 
work was done in the fall. 

Retailers in this section have had an opportunity to 
clean up their stocks during the past year, and are in 
conditio nto reconstruct their lines. Only three price 
changes are noted this week, and all are in the nature 
of declines. Turpentine has dropped back to the level 
of two weeks ago, and linseed oil has taken a drop of 
6c. per gallon since our last report. Denatured alcohol 
has also gone down 4c. per gallon, as was predicted a 
week ago. 


Brushes.—The brush situation remains the same as 
for some time past. There is somewhat more of a dis- 
Position on the part of dealers to buy, but the orders 
placed are small, and intended to fill actual needs. Brush 
manufacturers still face scarcities of raw material, 
Particularly white bristles. 


Mixed Paints.—Mixed paints are moving slowly, and 
will in all probability continue to do so until spring. 
here is some speculation in regard to the containers for 
future business, and the hope is expressed in some 
quarters that manufacturers will not return to the 
numerous sizes of cans and the long range of color 
shades in use before the war. Retail stocks in general 
are clean, and lighter than normal. 


AGE, 
1918. 


Burnt, lump 
Italian. Raw, 
dered 
American, eae 
American Burnt and 
Powdered ...... 
Tale. French nominal 
American. per ton $20.00@40.00 
Italian nominal 
Terra Alba. 
94@ 9% French #@ 100 Ib. nominal 
35 p. c. lead sulphate, English P 100 Ib. nominal 
9 @ American, @ 100 Ib. No. 1 
1 9-7 


13%@13% 
White Sl. (French proc.) 
14 @14% 


American Process. 
5 p. ec. lead sulphate, 
10@10% 
10 p. ec. lead sulphate, 
9% @10 


é 
20 p. c. lead sulphate, 


Bey Cetere= American, # 100 Ib. No. 2 
1.00@— 
Umber, Turkey. Burnt 
and Powdered ... 5 @T7 
Raw and powd>red nominal 
Burnt, American .. 34%@ 4 
Raw lumps nominal 
Raw 3@ 3% 
Blue, Celestial ...... 15 @25 Yellow, Chrome, Pure.30 @32 
Blue, Chinese 1.15@— Oxide, Red, native, 
Blue, Prussian, Domestic, lum 
.15@— Vermi 
Prussian Foreign. ..nominal English 
Soluble 1.18@— Chinese 


Black, 
Black, 
Black, 
Black, 
Black, Ivor 
Mineral 


Carbon Gas... 


ton, 
35.00@45.00 
u 


Blue, 


Blue, . nominal 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil has again declined and is 
now selling at 6c. per gal. below the price of last week. 
The demand is light, and jobbers had generally asserted 
their belief that the recent price advances were not 
warranted by the conditions governing the market. 
Price is still an uncertain factor. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 
oil, in barrels, raw, $1.77 per gal.; 
Terms, 30 days net, or less lic. per gal. 
days from date of invoice. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine has dropped back to the 
price level of two weeks ago, but is still high. The local 
demand is comparatively light, and present prices are 
said to be based on the demand from other countries. 
There are rumors to the effect that further declines are 
to be expected. 

We quote to retailers, 
pentine, in barrels, 96c. 

Denatured Alcohol.—Denatured alcohol has taken the 
drop predicted in our report of last week. Sales are 
only fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
denatured alcohol, in barrels, 74c. per gal.; 5 and 10 gal 
cans, 20c. higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. higher. All prices in 
clude containers. Where sold in bulk, in less than barrels 
the price is 10c. higher than the barrel price, with an extra 
charge for the containers. 


Strictly pure linseed 
boiled, $1.79 per gal 
if paid within 10 


f.o.b. Chicago: tur- 


per gal. 


Strictly pure 


stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 180-deg 


White Lead.—Sales of white lead are naturally light 
at this time, but there does not appear to be any sur- 
plus on the market. 

We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago: 100-Ib 
14c. in quantity; single kegs, 50-Ib 
in quantity; single kegs, $7.2 
quantity ; single kegs, $3.70; 
quantity; single kegs, $1.95; 
Ib. less). 

Shellac.—Although the government has taken off all 
restrictions on the importing of shellac, the belief is gen- 
erally expressed that this action will have no immediate 
effect on the market. Sales are comparatively light, 
and present prices appear firm. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac 
(4-Ilb. goods), in gallon cans, $4.50 per gal.: orange shellac 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4.25 per gal. 


kegs, per Ib 
kegs, per Ib.. 144 
kegs, per Ib., 14\%c. in 
kegs, per Ib., 14%4c. in 
lots or more, We. per 


1214-Ib 
(500-Ib 
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Dry Colors.—Dry colors are moving slowly, with the 
conditions surrounding the market unchanged. Imported 
colors are very scarce, and it will probably be some 
months before any material change is noted. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: English Venetian 
red, in barrels, $2.50 to $4 per bbl.; gilders’ whiting, in bar- 
rels (barrels, 50c. each), $2 to $3.25 per bbl.; plaster of paris, 
New York, in barrels, $4 per bb 


Boston 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Dec. 7, 1918. 


[DECEMBER and January are the quiet months in 
the paint trade, and this year is no exception. In 
a wholesale way the market virtually is at a standstill, 
but with stock taking and the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish convention there have been few dull moments 
during the past week. Salesmen are out on the road, 
however, but most of them are doing nothing but “mis- 
sionary” work. The large New England woolen mills, 
which have been making war goods, in most cases are 
closed while the machinery is being changed over for 
work on domestic goods. Usually at this time of the 
year they are heavy purchasers of paint, and their 
being closed means that even this source of business 


was eliminated. 


Dry Colors.—There has been some talk among the 
local paint interests about importations of foreign red 
dry colors. There is no discounting the fact that the 
foreign reds, especially the deep reds, are better than 
American goods. The other American colors are en- 
tirely satisfactory, and the trade feels they have come 
to stay. 

Barrel Lots—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 2c. lb.; whiting, gilders, 24c. per lb. ; 
dry zinc (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black, bulk, 15c. >. ; 
lamp black in 1-lb, packages, 19c.; raw and burnt umber, 8 
to 12c. Ilb.; raw sienna, 15c. Ib.; burnt sienna, 13 to 15c.; 
Princes’ metallic brown, 3\c.; yellow ochre, 344c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib. : 

Pound Lots—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 55c. lb.; in 
\%-lb. packages, 56c. lb.; %4-lb. packages, 57c. lb.; ultrama- 
rine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue.—The market for glue is at a standstill so far 
as the paint business goes. There is nothing said here 
which would indicate lower prices for some time, how- 
ever. 

Glue, ground, 19c. Ib.; plate, 35c. Ib.; bonnet, 45c. Ib. 


Lead.—Very little lead has been sold since last re- 
ports. Those who ought to know say prices will not 
change until spring. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%4-lb. kegs, 144%c. lb.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 14%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 14c.; for 500-Ib. 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red real and 
litharge, 12%4-lb. kegs, 1414c. Ib.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14\4c. ; 
100 Ib. kegs and larger, 14c.; red lead in oil, 12%-lb. kegs, 
15ec. Ib.; 25 and 60-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 100-lb. kegs and 
larger, 14%4c. lb. Orange mineral, 12%4-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.; 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 144c. 


a0 


Oils.—The linseed oil market is weaker, but it evi- 
dently has not declined enough to attract any great 
volume of buying, for the trade says that little business, 
has been done of late. Turpentine also is lower, as is de- 
natured alcohol, the decline in the latter amounting to 
3c. a gallon. 

Castor oil continues under Government control. Peo- 
ple who ought to know seem to feel that the Govern- 
ment will take all of the first grade castor oil it in- 
tended to because it will be needed in connection with 
the large number of flying machines abroad and in this 
country. The same people feel, however, that the 
Government will not touch No. 3 oil, and that restric- 
tions on same will be raised within the near future. 
Turpentine has not changed in price since last reports, 
nor has there been a change in quotations on gasoline 
or kerosene, although there is a hint from important 
quarters that an advance is in the making. 

Castor oil practically under Government control; cylinder 
oil, 50c. gal.; gasoline, 50 gal. or more, 25%4c. gal. ; kerosene, 
50 gal. or more, 12\%c. gal.; lard oil, $2.15 gal.; alcohol, de- 
natured, 70c. gal.; wood, $1 gal.; linseed raw, in barrel lots, 
$1.68 gal.; in 10-gal. lots, $1.73; in 5-gal. lots, $1.75; in 1-gal. 
lots, $1.78; boiled, in barrel lots, $1.70 to $1.73 gal.; neats- 
foot, $2.15 gal.; sperm, $2.70 gal.; paraffin, 35c. gal.; floor 
oils, 50c. gal.; turpentine, 82c. gal. in barrel lots; in 10-gal. 
lots, 87c.; in 5-gal. lots, 89c.; in 1-gal. lots, 92c. 

Shellac.—The taking down of the bars by the Govern- 
ment on shellac restrictions so far has failed to stim- 
ulate a demand for that product. Because of the un- 
certainty hanging over the paint market in general, 
buyers and sellers rather expect there may be some 
change in the shellac market, and for that reason are 
inclined to go as slow as possible. 


Shellac _ (small quantities), D.C. (orange), 90c. Ib.; 
. 8. O., 85c. Ib.; T. N., 70c. Ib.; bleached white shellac, 


Vv. 
85c. Ib 











Hardware Age 


Sundries.—The paraffin wax situation has not im- 
proved. The demand for that product still far exceeds 
the supply and for that reason sellers have withdrawn 
from the market. Quotations, therefore, are purely 
nominal. Quite a little putty has been sold locally since 
last reports, but there has been a noticeable falling off 
in consumption during the past two or three days. A 
further decrease in sales is expected within the next 
fortnight or so. Dry paste is a shade easier. 

_Putty (best) in 125-lb. drums, 8c. lb.; commercial putty 
(in drums), 5%c.; paraffin wax, in 225-lb. cases, 118-20 
melting, 12%c. to 18¢. lb.; 123-25 melting, 18c. Ib.; 128-30 
melting, 1344c.; paro, in 500-Ib. cases, 15¢. Ib. i 


Varnishes.—As in the case of mixed paints there is 
considerable controversy as to what should be done 
by the Government in regard to lifting restrictions on 
the sizes of varnish containers. The Government did 
not eliminate the pint size cans of varnish, but did the 
% pints. It is commonly predicted that the % gal. 
can of varnish is not as essential as the % gal. size of 
paint, but no real good reason for this belief is stated. 
While the trade feels that it could get along without 
the % gal. size, it does feel that it could use to a de- 
cided advantage the 4% pint size, and this fact will be 
impressed upon the War Industries Board, according to 
gossip here. Very little varnish is selling these days. 


Twin Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAuvt., 
Dec. 5, 1915. 


P AINT is moving slowly in a retail way, sales being 

strongest on small package goods. There has 
been some slight improvement in this line, as many 
people who are making Christmas presents need paint 
and paint materials for finishing. 


Mixed Paint.—Sales are for small quantities only, and 
price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed i 
at $3.35 to $3.40 per gallon for first grade. Beeond Sake aa 
$2.15 to $2.50 per gallon; metallic paint in red, per pound 
at 2 to 2% cents. ‘ 

Linseed Oil—Prices have held steady all this week, 
showing no change whatever. 

_ We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil 
in barrel lots at $1.68 per gallon. Raw linseed oil at $1.66 
per gal. barrel lots. 

: Turpentine.—Price suffered a big decline, with stocks 
in good condition. Sales are light. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: T i in bar- 
rel lots at 8144c. per Ne ng i 

Denatured Alcohol.—Sales are improving, with price 
holding steady. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 180 deg. denatured 
alcohol in barrel lots at 75 cents per gallon. 

Glass.—Sales have fallen off somewhat in the last 
few weeks, as the early fall rush for refitting storm 
sash is over. There is no change in price. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Single strength A 
grade glass, 40 inches and under, at 79 per cent.. . larger 78 
per cent; double strength, 79 per cent from standard list. 


Putty and Points.—Sales have diminished somewhat 
with glass sales. Price holds steady at old quotation. 
We quote from local jobbing stocks: Commercial bladder 


putty in barrels at from $4.05 per cwt. to $5; strictly pure 
bladder putty in barrels at $5.55 per cwt. 








I have always had a good word for 
HARDWARE AGE, and have reason to be- 
lieve that many hardware dealers are 
now regular readers of your publica- 
tion as the direct result of my recom- 
mendation. ‘Of one thing I am sure— 
the merchant who once gets interested 
in your journal will never give it up so 
long as he remains in trade. A single 
suggestion in a single issue may be 
worth the cost of several years’ sub- 








: scription. 
FRANK STOWELL, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Without Dulling the Knife 


BEST SALE OF B. F. SHIPLEY 
Salesman fcr the Union Cutlery Co., Olean, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Note: A salesman who vainly calls on a 
buyer for six years might be excused for any stunt he 
pulls off in an effort to get action. But Shipley fore- 
stalls any criticism by pointing to the results and after 
all, they are the things that count. 


for the past ten years and I called on one large 

firm three times a year for six years only to 
have the cutlery buyer treat me royally but tell me 
that he was entirely satisfied with the line he was 
selling. 

I decided to try some scheme to get him started. 
I called on this firm and after visiting with the 
buyer a couple of hours I asked him if he knew 
that our process of tempering knives practically 
did away with the hard and soft spots in the blades, 
and I suggested that he let me prove it. He con- 
sented and I called for a spike nail. He brought the 
nail. I took a sample knife out of my case and be- 
gan cutting little shavings off the nail, then handed 
him the knife, sharp as ever, for him to examine. 

He said, “Will all the knives you manufacture 
do this?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

Then I asked permission to show him about my 
razors. I took a sample razor, cut a dozen or so 
shavings off a pine plank, stropped a keen edge on 
the razor, and asked him to cut a hair, which he 
did. 

I then said, “I’ll show you something about our 
scissors,” and, taking up an empty tobacco can, I 
cut the top out and then cut off the corner of my 
handkerchief to show that the scissors would cut 
thick tin and then soft cloth. He asked why I had 


| HAVE sold a factory line of cutlery in Arkansas 


not shown him about my line before and immedi- 
ately began to buy. 

When I left the store I had a signed order for 
$250.00 worth of cutlery. I have sold this firm 
twice each year ever since. 

I ruined several samples before I learned to cut 
nails without even dulling the knife, but found it 
paid me well, since I have started many good ac- 
counts that I know I otherwise would never have 
been able to secure. Some people might think it 


wrong to get orders this way, as any good knife will 
cut nails, but I have never lost a customer by this 
method, and have gained many. 

aM, 


fiw, 


“Taking up an empty tobacco can, I cut the top out” 


No Longer Can Men with a Claim Against a Railroad 
Rely on the Road’s Willingness to Adjust 
Without a Written Claim 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


Dery has just been decided by the Appeal Court 
of Pennsylvania which directly involves the law 
controlling the shipment of goods from State to State, 
as it exists everywhere. Therefore, while it was the 
decision of a State Court, it represents the law all over 
the United States. 

The case has to do with the manner of making 
claims on railroads for lost or damaged goods. As all 
readers hereof probably know, every shipment of freight 
over a railroad is represented by a bill of lading, which 


is given by the railroad to the shipper and contains: 


the terms and conditions of the contract of shipment. 
The railroad, the consignor and the consignee are all 
bound by whatever is in the bill of lading. 

The uniform bill of lading which is now in use prac- 
tically everywhere contains the following as to the time 
and manner of presenting claims for lost or damaged 
goods: 

Claims must be made in writing to the carrier 
at the point of delivery or at the point of origin 
within four months after delivery of the property, 
or in ease of failure to make delivery, then within 
four months after a reasonable time for delivery 
has elapsed. 

Many a claim has been lost because of carelessness 
in not making claim in writing within the four months. 
A large number of those losses happen in this way: 
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A man expects five barrels of something and only four 
come through. He gives verbal notice to the agent at 
the delivering point and the agent promises to look it 
up. “Looking up” claims against a railroad is a matter 
of months, often of years, and before a consignee 
knows it, months have passed without collection. Dur- 
ing this period he may or may not have jogged the 
agent’s memory, always getting a promise from the 
agent to go after it. 

Finally, nothing happening, the consignee decides to 
sue and is met right at the outset by the defense that 
he has not made his claim in wriing within four months. 
Of course the railroad knows about that clause and 
never loses sight of it. If it can keep you dragging 
along for more than four months without anything 
written having been filed it is safe and need never 
pay your claim. If I had one-hundredth part of the 
money that has been lost through carelessness on this 
one point I should never need to write another word. 

Under the old law it was sometimes possible for the 
consignee to get around the fact that he had not filed 
written claim within four months, by pleading that 
the railroad, by accepting his verbal claim and investi- 
gating it, had led him to believe that no written claim 
would be necessary; in other words, that the railroad 
had waived the requirement as to written claim. 

The law now, however, is that the railroad cannot 
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waive the requirement, even though it were willing to, 
and that nothing that it does, not even an express 
agreement to waive, could be allowed to constitute 
waiver. The reason for this is that under the law 
railroads are supposed to be operated with absolute 
equality to all—equality as to rate, and equality as 
to privilege. If a railroad were allowed to waive a 
requirement as to one shipper which it could enforce 
as to another, the equality which the law aimed at 
would be destroyed. 

The Pennsylvania case which I have referred to 
(Concordia Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 69 Pa. 
Superior Court, 361) decides flatly that for the reason 
given above a railroad cannot waive the provision re- 
quiring written notice of loss or damage within four 
months. I reproduce the following from the decision: 


Plaintiff sues to recover the value of certain goods de- 
livered to the defendnat for transportation from Philadelphia 
to Montreal. The bill of lading contained a stipulation that 
“claims must be made in writing to the carrier at the point 
of delivery or at the point of origin within four months 
after delivery of the property, or, in case of failure to make 
delivery, then within four months after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed.’’ By agreement of counsel it was 
admitted the goods were totally lost in transit and that the 
period in which notice must be given ended on November 26, 
1915. No written notice of claim was sent to the defendant, 
but it was argued by the plaintiff that the defendant had, by 
its conduct, waived the requirement of a writing. The cir- 
cumstances and dealings of the parties were proved and the 
question was left to the jury whether they showed a waiver 
of written notice. The jury found for the plaintiff. The 
only qusetion now raised is, can the requirement of written 
notice (in the bill of lading) be waived by the carrier? 

It will not be necessary to enter into an elaborate review 
of the Federal legislation of recent years fixing the status of 
shipper and carrier nor of the many decisions of our highest 
legal tribunal expounding and applying such legislation to 
the many questions that have arisen thereunder. A study 
of these cases and a brief reference to but two of the most 
recent ones convinces us that the question involved in the 
present case must be disposed of as a Federal question, and 
necessarily our judgment must follow the path marked out 
by the highest authority. m The parties could not 
waive the terms of the contract under which the shipment 
was made pursuant to the Federal act nor could the carrier 
by its conduct give the shipper the right to ignore these 
terms which were applicable to that conduct, and hold the 
earrier to a different ‘responsibility from that fixed by the 
agreement made under the published tariffs and regulations. 
A different view would antagonize the plain policy of the 
act and open the door to the very abuses at which the act 
was aimed. 


This decision is most important, in that it means 
that a man who has a claim against a railroad for lost 
or damaged goods can no longer rely upon the apparent 
willingness of the company, or even upon its promise, 
if it made one, to adjust the matter without written 
claim filed within four months. He must file his claim, 
and in writing, within four months, or he is gone. 
He would be gone even if the railroad did not defend 
on that ground in court, though of course it would do 
so, because the court would itself be obliged to take 


notice of the failure to comply with the bill of lading. 
(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley) 


Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


and NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 11, 12, 18, 1918. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Traymore. F. D. Mitchell, secretary, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City, and T. James 
Fernley, secretary, National Hardware Association, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Headquarters, 
Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31, 
1919. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
The Coliseum, Des Moines, Feb. 12, 13, 1919. A. R. 
Sale, secretary, Mason City. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ As- 
SOCIATION, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, 
1919. J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, J. 
Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kalamazoo. 
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MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 
21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT Asso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND. EXHIBITION, Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 22, 28, 1919. W. W. 
McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Colo. 

NEw YoRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25, 
26, 27, 28, 1919. Headquarters, Hotel LaFayette; Ex- 
hibition, Broadway Auditorium. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Omaha, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, 
secretary, Lincoln. 

NorTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION Con- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 12, 138, 14, 1919. 
Exhibition, Fargo Auditorium Building. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND Ex- 
HIBITION, Columbus, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 10, 11, 12, 1918. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Portland, Jan. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1919. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

PaciFIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1919. E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Sharon E. Jones, secretary, 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Coliseum Building, Sioux Falls, Feb. 25, 26, 
27, 1919. F. J. Shephard, secretary, Mitchell. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT VEHICLE AND Harp- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 
14, 15, 16, 1919. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


Personal and Otherwise 


Philip Smith of Cincinnati, a well-known hardware 
salesman, is now representing the C. G. Fleckenstein Co. 
in southern Ohio and West Virginia in the sale of 
leather shoe soles. 


C. B. Germer resigned Dec. 1st as manager of the 
sporting goods department of the George Worthington 
Co., Cleveland, with which he had been connected 
thirteen years. He has not yet made definite plans as 
to his future. 


Chester C. Butts has received his honorable discharge 
from the army and is back in Boston ready for work. 
He was a lieutenant at the officers’ training school, 
Camp Lee. 


The Globe Gage & Tool Company has made an 4s- 
signment for the benefit of its creditors of its real and 
personal property. 


Killed in Action 


ORD has been received from Washington by Harry 

Douglas, vice-president of Douglas Bros. Hard- 

ware Co., Inc., 2415 Jerome Avenue, and 1904 Jerome 

Avenue, New York City, that his brother, Private Ray- 

mond Douglas, Co. G, 107th Infantry, was killed in 

action in France on Oct. 17. The fallen soldier was 4 
member of the firm. 





Tools We Sell Car Owners 


Accessories Are Not Discussed in This Article, but the Implements and 
Aids That the Car Owner Ought to Have 
in Machine or Garage 


by Warner’s, Minneapolis 











s- one 


LE BRD 





Tool department at Warner’s, the famous hardware store at Minneapolis, Minn. 


owner is our natural prey, in the attitude a 


T begin with, we do not feel as though the car 
hawk has for a rabbit. Rather do we feel that 


he is a very-much-human being like ourselves, and 
try to help him in every way possjble to make his 
car and his home shop equipment the best he can get 
for the money. Our automobile section is at the 
front of the store, with the hundreds of accessories 
displayed attractively in show cases. 

But it is not accessories that we are considering 


here. It is the great number of serviceable tools 
that every car owner wants at home in his own 
garage, to enable him the pleasure and satisfaction 
of working around his own car, or having his driver 
do it. The man who drives his own car is far in the 
majority and naturally is the more interested. 

No automobile comes equipped with an adequate 
set of tools, and, what is to be deplored, those fur- 
nished are only too often the cheapest the market 
affords. That means the owner soon has to consider 
replacing even these few tools, and has planted in 
his mind the suspicion of the quality entering into 
all tools designed for his use. This handicap has 
to be overcome where he comes to buy. Nationally 
advertised goods of standard values have gone far 
toward helping in this direction. A store’s reputa- 
tion for handling certain classes of goods is a large 
factor also. 

What are the tools generally first considered by 
the car owner? Many of them are tools he will use 
around the house for odd jobs anyway, and he may 
already have a few of them for this purpose. But 
if he is arranging a bench in his garage or base- 
ment, he can limit the number and variety only by 
his pocketbook. 

There is “virtue in a good vise” as a basis for a 
set of tools. These are located on a display rack 
well to the rear of the store, and literally thousands 
of the most attractive tools to a man mechanically 
inclined are passed on the way there. 

There are vises of all prices, with good talking 
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points for all of them. A man with any thought 
of buying cannot get away without one. Right 
along with the vises are shown bench drills and on 
the other side of the aisle are machinists’ hammers 
and pipe wrenches. 


Learning Customer’s Needs 


HE skillful salesman will know before he has 

talked to his customer very long what type of 
man he is dealing with and just what he can in- 
terest him in. The car owner has a horror of being 
“stuck” out on the road somewhere that is second 
only to that of being “stuck” for a lot of things he 
can’t use. Genuine interest int him and his de- 
sires will bring out what he needs the most and 
bring him back time and again for more. Every 
tool he could desire is displayed in full view with 
price in plain figures. 

Socket wrench sets and combinations in sich com- 
pact forms that they easily slip into the tool box 
or storage space, or occupy very little space on the 
bench at home, are one of the most attractive dis- 
plays. These, of course, cannot be sampled on doors 
conveniently, so are attractively arranged on the top 
of one or two show cases near the hammers and 
wrenches. There are sets with only a few of the 
most useful sizes, operated by a removable handle, 
and put up in a case you could slip in your pocket. 
And there are sets of varying degrees of complete- 
ness and usefulness, clear up to the wonderfully 
assembled one containing twenty-seven sockets, a 
ratchet, two operating handles, extensions for reach- 
ing out of the way places, a set of open-end wrenches 
and an “old man” or drilling post with an attach- 
ment to feed it. 

Don’t you think that you could get the drills you 
want from a stock containing 320 different kinds 
and sizes and styles? They are in plain view back of 
the show cases where socket sets are displayed. 
Right next to them are the hand, breast and ratchet 
drills. The customer can choose bit stock drills to 
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use in his bit brace and get all the sizes he ordi- 
narily needs. But it is pointed out that a breast 
drill gives far more power and accessibility, and 
usually that is a successful argument. 


Not Overlooking Other Items 


E must not forget the hack saws and blades, 

and the files. In fact, it would be hard to 
overlook them, as they are neighbors to the breast 
drills. Files for every use and purpose, and espe- 
cially coil files, added since the car owner under- 
stands more of the care of his car. 


The nearest neighbors on the other side of the 
drills are the pliers and cut-nippers. The combina- 
tion pliers are the most attractive to the car owner. 
The best is always recommended, as the strains they 
are subjected to are legion. A close companion in 
work with the pliers is the wrench. Pipe wrenches 
were mentioned a while ago, but the open end angle 


Cigar Lighters 


POSTOFFICE order, issued last January, in regard 
to cigar lighters being mailed overseas, said: 


Postmasters and other postal officials are directed to ex- 
ercise due care to prevent the acceptance for mailing of 
packages containing the substance named for the destinations 
above mentioned, and also of packages containing matches of 
every kind, as well as cigar lighters (fuse lighters, storm 
lighters, etc.) 

As it is not deemed safe to admit solidified alcohol (in- 
cluding the preparation called “Sterno” or “canned heat’) to 
the mails for foreign countries, or to the mails for the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces and United States naval vessels, 
including marines on shore in a foreign country, owing to the 
long transit and frequent handling incident to the dispatch 
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and “S”-wrenches, and the adjustable “S” and com- 
bination wrenches were overlooked. The most popu- 
lar wrench of this type is very hard to obtain now, 
but there are so many other kinds that interest can 
generally be diverted to the good qualities of them 
and a sale made. 

When a car owner starts on a tour he needs a 
spade and axe of some kind. There are several 
kinds of spades with detachable handles, and regular 
spades of several grades. What he will need de- 
pends on his storage space and how much he thinks 
he will need it. 

The same thing applies to axes. Some people 
demand the regular Boy Scout type of handy axe, 
and all the way from there to a real two-fisted 
grown-up axe of from three to four and a half 
pounds. 

As soon as a man indicates he is thinking of 
starting on a tour, there are dozens of things to 
suggest for his use. 


Going Abroad 


of packages overseas, notice is hereby given that the prepara- 
tion in question is excluded from said mails. 


A recent modification of this order with respect to 
cigar lighters is as follows: 


Cigar lighters may be accepted for mailing to foreign 
countries and to members of the American Expeditionary; 
Forces abroad as well as to officers and enlisted men on 
board of United States naval vessels, providing the sparking 
stones are removed from the lighters although the sparking 
stones may be sent in the same package with the lighters to 
which they belong. 


This will be of interest to hardware dealers who sell 
these lines, and customers should be promptly informed. 





Current Metal Prices 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as sold 
from stores in New York City by merchants carrying stocks. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements are not 
sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing orders with manu- 
facturers for shipment.in carload lots from mills, these prices 
are given for their convenience. 

On a number of articles the base price only is given, it 
being impracticable to name every size. 


Nos, 22 and 24...... ee 
> eer Lake In got . 

’ y Electrolytic 
Casting ..... 

Spelter and Sheet ‘zinc 
Western Spelter 10@11¢ 
Sheet ae, No. 9 base, casks.17¢ 

Open 17% 


ee 


30 8.27¢ 
No. 28, 36 in, wide, 10¢ higher. 


Corrugated Roofing, Gal- 
vanized 


Lead and Solder 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars 
and Shapes 

Bars: Per Ib. 
Merchant Iron, base price.4.77¢ 
Refined Iron, base price. .6.27¢ 

Burden’s H. B. & 8. bar 
iron, base price 

Burden’s Best bar 


base price 
Norway Bars, base price. .20 “00¢ 


Soft Steel: 
= 1% in., round and 
%, A +y se eenebenes *, -4.17¢ 
1 te "6 a x in. to 
; . a eee » coasenees~ 4.17¢ 
1 to 6 in. x % and 5/16 
TR. cccebse vases ¥ossee 4.27¢ 
Rods—% and 11/16....... 4.27¢ 
Bands—1% to 6 x 8/16 to 
BS -D sucvercvvestncse# 4.7T¢ 


Shapes: 


Beams and channels—3 to 
BD B. ccccccvccsesocens 4.2T¢ 


8 in. x \% in. and larger. .4. 
8 in. x 8/16 in. and %& 


1% in. x 8/16 
in 2th Meoes¥ es - 4.57¢ 


to 2% = 2. 


Ry “and larger.........4. 82¢ 


Merchant Steel 


Tire 
Toe 


Open-hearth spring steel... .8. 00¢ 

Standard cast steel, 
price 

Extra cast steel. 

Special cast steel. 


6.00¢ 
.18. vo@20, 00¢ 
-23.00@25.00¢ 


Tank Plates—Steel 


Per tb. 
% in. and heavier......... 4 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Per Ib. 
No. ry and heavier......... 5.47¢ 


Bow Annealed—Black 


Cc. R. 

One pass. Wood's 

soft steel refined, 

per Ib. per Ib. 

18 and 20. - ae 
= to 24 


Nos. 
Nos. 


7.62¢ 
Genuine Russia r 
T. Ai} @25¢ 
Patent Pa, w i 
Wood jery: to 543 %¢; 


B 11 to 11%c net 
Galvanized 


nel i ONE BO, ccerscccnss 7. ‘17¢ 


2% in. corrugations, 10¢ per 
100 I, over flat sheets. 


; Tin Plates 


Charcoal Plates 
AAA charcoal: Per box 
nominal 


charcoal : 
eS re nominal 
IX 14 x 20 -nominal 


Ooke Plates—Bessemer 


IC 14 x 20, 107 nominal 
IX 14 x 20 


Terne Plates 
= 20 x 28 with an 8-lb. 


iz +++...nominal 
1x3 20 x 28 with an 8-Ib. 
coating nominal 
Brass Tubes, Rods and 
Wire, and Copper Tubes 


Manovfacturers have withdrawn 
all quotations because of unsettled 
prices of raw materials and will 
only name prices to actual buyers. 


Copper Sheets 


sete 400 eee hot rolled, 16 oz., 
to ¢ r lb 
Cold rolled. 14 oz. and heavier, 
1¢ per lb. advance over hot rolled. 
Polished 20 in. wide and under, 
1¢ per sq. ft. extra; over 20 in. 
wide, 2¢ per sq. ft. extra. 
Planished copper, 1¢ per. sq. ft. 
more than polished, 
Tinning, one side, 6¢ per sq. ft. 


Copper Wire 
Base price, at mill.. 


Straits pig ‘ 
BOP covccresvevcoestopocne .- 85¢ 


American pig lead......... 8.80¢ 
BARE coivccccceses 9% @10¢ 
Solder, % guarantee. H 
Refined solder 3 
Prices of solder indicated by 
private wy vary according to 
composition 


Babbitt Metal 


Best grade, per Ib 
Commercial grade, per #... 


Antimony 
Asiatic 14@16¢ 
Bismuth 
Per Ib. ........+-+-84.50@$5.00 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
over 99 per cent pure), in 
ingots for remelting (car- 
lots), f.o.b. mill, 


Old Metals 
The market is quiet. Dealers 
will not stock up when conditions 
are so unsettled, and will buy only 
to cover orders on hand. All 
prices are nominal. 
Cents 
per Ib. 
heavy and erucible.20.00 
Copper, heavy and wire....1 
Copper, light and bottoms. ..17.00 
Brass, heavy 11.00 
Brass, light 9.00 
Heavy machine composition.19.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings. 11.00 
No. 1 red brass or compo- 
sition turnings 


Copper, 





National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Asso- 
ciation Holds Con- 
vention at Boston 


Retiring Secretary 


Retiring President G. C. H. A. Sawyer 


Morton 


Optimism and Good CheerjPrevails - 
While Good and Welfare of Big Industry Is Discussed by Speakers at the Hub 


HE thirty-first annual convention of the National 

Paint, Oil and Varnish Association was opened at 
the Copley-Plaza, Boston, by President George C. Mor- 
ton, on the evening of Dec. 2. During the morning 
the Board of Directors met to hear the reports of the 
various officers and committees and to appoint an 
auditing committee. President Morton gave a luncheon 
to the directors and officers of the Association. 

Following President Morton’s words of welcome in 
the evening the assembly arose and sang “America.” 
Rev. John F. Dobbs, D.D., offered prayer. 

Governor Samuel W. McCall was unable to be 
present, being obliged to make an official visit to Camp 
Devens with Major General Edwards. In his place 
came Secretary of State A. P. Langtry and State Treas- 
urer Charles L. Burrill to welcome the association. 
Secretary Langtry made a decided hit by stating early 
in his address that he never before saw so many beauti- 
ful ladies at one gathering. Treasurer Burrill con- 
firmed this statement and added that he was the only 
member of the governor’s official family who could 
dance. He further announced he was willing to prove 
his statement later in the evening to any of the ladies 
present. 

On behalf of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
George R. Nutter, vice-president, spoke words of wel- 
come and impressed upon the association the importance 
of the American business man during and after the 
war. He said: “It required the attributes of business 
to win the war. It is men like you who will keep 
going the machinery of business that must be one of 
the solutions of the great peace problem.” 

There followed an address of welcome by Mayor An- 
drew J. Peters of Boston. Hesaid: “Capital and labor 
will never again bear the same relation to each other 
and the development of the country will depend much 
on the manner in which we approach the problem of 
going ahead.” 

March G. Bennett was the next speaker, voicing the 
welcome of the Paint and Oil Club of New England. 
He received a big ovation, which lasted several minutes. 
He caused considerable laughter by quietly remarking 
that it was very evident that he was known by some- 
body. 

President Morton then introduced Charles E. Field, 
of Chicago, as a man born in Greenfield, Mass., edu- 
cated at a Connecticut institution and a thoroughly 
New England representative. Mr. Field responded on 
behalf of the association, paying glowing tribute to 
Massachusetts as a state that could be depended upon 
in war and peace. 

Later the members and their wives moved into the 
grand ballroom adjoining where President and Mrs. 
George C. Morton, Secretary H. A. Sawyer and Mrs. 
Sawyer, and other officers of the association received. 

On the first day of the convention 204 members of 
the association registered and 103 ladies, making a 
total of 307. On the second day 253 members. were 
registered and 116 ladies, making a total of 369. 
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Second Day’s Session 


N the second day the reports of the Petroleum 
Products Committee, H. R. Hamilton, of Chicago, 
chairman, and the Miscellaneous Oils Committee, S. H. 
Stewart, of Chicago, chairman, were accepted as printed. 
In addition the reports of the Window and Plate Glass 
Committee, R. T. Conley, of New York, chairman; the 
Arbitration Committee, F. P. Cheesman, of New York, 
chairman, and the Legislation Committee, A. S. Somers, 
of New York, chairman, were read and accepted. The 
Arbitration Committee’s report occasioned considerable 
amusement, inasmuch as it contained the statement 
that during the year there had been nothing to arbi- 
trate. 

Following are the reports acted upon as per regular 
schedule: Membership Committee, E. G. Wheeler, of 
Chicago, chairman; Paint Jobbers Committee, R. F. 
Thomas, of Chicago, chairman; Export and Foreign 
Trade Development Committee, John M. Peters, of New 
York, chairman; War Service Committee, E. J. Cornish, 
of New York, chairman; Committee to Investigate 
Adulterated Oil and Turpentine, R. B. Robinette, of 
Cleveland, chairman; Statistical Committee, O. McG. 
Howard, of Chicago, chairman; Naval Stores Commit- 
tee, W. H. Crawford, of Cincinnati, chairman; Chamber 
of Commerce, U. S. A. Committee, Howard Elting, of 
Chicago, national councillor; Denatured Alcohol Com- 
mittee, H. S. Chatfield, of New York, chairman; Mas- 
ter Painters’ Committee, Thomas, S. Brown, Jr., of 
Chicago, chairman; Paint Manufacturers’ Committee, 
H. J. Greene, of Providence, chairman; Flax Develop- 
ment Committee, L. T. Minehart, of Denver, chairman; 
Varnish Committee, W. H. Gerke, of Chicago, chair- 
man, and the Fire Prevention and Fire Prevention Ordi- 
nances Committee, R. O. Walker, of Brooklyn, chair- 
man. The report of the Dry Colors Committee, E. M. 
Waldo, of New York, chairman, was not read, but 
approved as printed. 

Of the various reports submitted that of the Sta- 
tistical and the Chamber of Commerce Committees 
probably attracted the most attention. Mr. Howard, 
of the Statistical Committee, in presenting the needs 
of an organization for the purpose of collecting statis- 
tical material, did so in such a convincing manner that 
the delegates were discussing the project all evening. 

While the members of the association were listening 
to the various reports their wives were enjoying them- 
selves out at the Brae-Burn Country Club in West 
Newton. 

Following the business session the executive officers 
of the association were driven to the Boston City Club, 
where they were tendered a dinner by the Massachusetts 
Society of Master Painters. The party returned to the 
hotel in time to escort their women folks to the theater. 


Last Day’s Session 


OSTON treated the members of the association and 
their wives on Dec. 4 to one of the most disagree- 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Effective Presentation of Cloth Window Ventilators—Good Ads on 
Stoves and Ranges—Exhaustive Analysis of 
Cream Separator Efficiency 


By Burt J. PARIS 


The Vogue of the Cloth Ventilator 
No. 1 (38 cols. x 9 in.) 


Wé predict a great future for the cloth window 
ventilator. Heretofore, ventilators were 
usually made to order, at least those whose prin- 
ciple was throwing the air into a room at right 
angles, creating an upward and diffusing current 
of fresh air without direct draft. Therefore, to 
possess a ventilator of this sort meant time, trou- 
ble and expense, a triumvirate of obstacles that 
the average American balks at. 

Now comes the’ cloth ventilator, built on the 
principle of the adjustable screen, doing away at 


e 
Store Hours 


“9:45 a. m. to 
6:15 p. m. 








RF bey t Es Attracdons Are Prices— 


Service. 
cy) ( 
QD 
way, 34th to 35th St. 


An Ounce of Prevention Is Worth a Pound of Cure 
Use Sanitary Cloth 
Window Ventilators 


and prevent the spread of disease. Germs thrive in overheated 
rooms, stuffy cars and subways, and all poorly ventilated 
places. The person who sleeps in a well ventilated room, who 
avoids drafts, has little to fear from the epidemic of Spanish In- 
fluenza or any other disease. 




















These ventilators permit fresh air without drafts and keep out dirt 
and dust, rain and snow. 


They create a healthful atmosphere—do not exclude light—permit 
any degree of ventilation with perfect san.tation 
Recommended for use in every home and in offices. schools, hospitals 
and factoriés. 
Made like an adjustable screen with hardwood frame, finished in mis- 
sioh oak, oil stained. 

9 inches high, adjustable 23 


f 

| 9 inches high, adjustable 34 
to 37 inches wide, ; ™~ /\\ { 

' 


to 59 inches wide, 


64c 


L315 inches high, adjustable 23 
to 37 inches wide, 


46c 


15 inches high, adjustable 31 to 49 inches wide, 68¢ 
Now being di d in our Housefurnishings Department, Basement, 35th St. 
NOTE.—Bring correct measerements of windows.—No ventilators exchanged. 








SHOULD STUDY 
THIS DIAGRAM; 





It shows-the result of hundreds of samples-of gravity skimmed 
milk by the Purdue University experiment station at Lafayette, In 
diana. It ts absolutely reliable. The complete separation of the 
valuable butterfat from the whole milk can be accomplished only 
by the use of a modern cream separator. All other systems of 
skiming do not get as much of the butterfat from the milk or pro- 
duce as sweet and sanitary cream 


These blocks represent the loss of butterfat in skim milk from 
one average cow ip one year. 

1.2 Ibe 
10.1 Ibs 
26.2 ibe. 
40.6 Ibs. 


The best han? separator, the loss of butterfat is 
Deep setting loss of butterfat 

Shallow pan loss of butterfat m 

Wetor separator loss of butterfat 


Multiply this loss by the number of cows you are milking, and you 
have your yearly loss. Figure it up. Be honest now, how long 
would it take until your loss would equal the price of an lowa Sep 
arator? Extensive experiments have also proven that skim milk is 
far better for feeding purposes before the animal heat is lost than 
cold skim milk warmed over, even if it contains considerable butter 

m fat. There is a wide difference in the skimmng efMficeincy of dif 
ferent separators. The lowa has proven by actual test that it will 
skim closer than any other separator. Skimming tests bave shown 
that the ordinary separator with straight disc bow! loses 150 to 200 
per cent more of the valuable butterfat than the curved disc, or an 
actual loss from a small herd of $25 to $40 a year The IOWA is 
the only separator that has CURVED DISCS. 


Today butterfat is worth from $1250 to $1300 per ton. You cau 
buy muctt cheaper feed for the calves and pigs. We want to talk 


Bender Brothers 


Hardware and Seed House Telephone 40 


Fie LD 





GARDEN & 


2. Pointing out the economy of the cream separator 


a bound with the annoyance of careful fitting and 
special orders. 

The cloth ventilator has another great feature 
in that it excludes rain and snow. It is possible 
now to have sleeping room ventilation on the 
stormiest of nights, and this, believe us, fellow 
hardware men, is the selling point which is going 
to make these ventilators sell big right through 
the winter. So study this ad of Macy’s, New York, 
which is a very good presentation of the ventila- 





December 12, 1918 








SAAT 


[When Your Gas Pressure is Low 


Which sometimes 

happens in the 

winter, and if the 

gas should ever 

: entirely give out,a 

= new coal or wood 

: range Does NOT 

es have to be purchased. 

The Néw Method Combination [3 in 1] Gas, Coal or 

Wood Range is constructed on an entirely different.plan 

from any other range burning Gas, Coal or Wood. With 

this combination you can cook with Gas, Coal or Wood 

at the same time. Come and see this wonderful Range. 
An exclusive gas 
An exclusive coal or wood! 

A combination for 

gas, coal or ened 








Remember, we are selling a CAR LOAD of New Method 
Heaters and Ranges at the old price, less 10 per cent 
discount. ‘‘Y¥YOU’LL WANT IN ON IT’’ 


FL. F. WIGGS 


Office and Show Room Pope Theatre Building. Phone 462 
Everything Gas, Electrical and Plumbing 











3. Getting ginger into range talk 


tor and get busy with some ads on the subject. 
We note already a large number of hardware 
dealers pushing these ventilators. 


Marshaling Separator Facts 


No, 2 (3 cols. « 11 in.) 


ENDER BROS. of Holton, Kan., sent us this 
ad and ask how it could have been improved 
in either subject matter or appearance. We can 
suggest several ways in which the ad can be bet- 
tered, although we hasten to state that the text 
matter seems to us a very well written symposium. 
In the first place, the heading can be stronger. 
Instead of asking a farmer to study a diagram 
which means nothing unless the copy is carefully 
read, you are losing the chance to get action in the 
heading and create an attention value which will 
insure a reading of the text. 

Such a head as, “Your losses in butterfat will 
pay for this separator,” or “A diagram that shows 
you how to save money,” carries the reason-why 
thought and induces a reading of the copy to dis- 
cover the HOW and the WHY. The present head is 
weak, inasmuch as there is no INCENTIVE to 
study a diagram; and take it from us, diagrams 
in ads are not being studied by ad readers for the 
mere love of study. 

Our second suggestion concerns the border. It 
is unfortunate that a border of the same nature 
as the diagram was used. This was quite con- 
fusing to us at first, as we were connecting both 
diagram and border. Two 3-point rules would be 
far better. 

Apart from these suggested improvements, the 
display is very strong and must have dominated 
the page upon which it appears. 

The main appeal of the copy is directed against 
old-fashioned and wasteful methods of cream sep- 





Stove 
Time 


Start right now to save coal. 
KracKajacK Service will supply 

what you need in the way of stoves 

If a new stove is needed, buy it now. 

If the old stove is economy for an- 

other year, have it set up now and 

get it thoroughly cleaned. 

KracKajacK Stove Service will EE 
supply you with everything you need 

from Airtight Heaters at $1.50 to 


Jewel Base Burners at $72.50. 

GET RID OF SOOT—One one-hun- 4/7) 
dredth inch of soot has the same 
power of resistance that ten inches 

of iron has. Don't waste coal to 
heat useless soot. Save the fuel for 
warships and war industries. Clean 
furnaces. stoves and chimneys now 


Accessories 


In addition te heating stoves (wood or coal) and cooking stoyes 
(wood, coa] or gas) KracKajacK Service will supply stove 
piping, coal scuttles, shovels, pokers and floor protectors— 
zine or congoleum. 


KracKajacK Service Means Stove Satisfaction 


KRAKAUER 


ZORK & MOYE'S S., I. 
117 San Francisco St. Tel 1040. 











4. Unique featuring of stove stocks and service 


aration and a clear case for the separator is made. 
We feel that this appeal must have been used to 
meet local conditions, therefore we deem it not in 
order to criticize the writer of the ad for soft- 
pedaling the purely competitive talk. If local con- 
ditions do not demand such an appeal as this, then 
we most certainly would recommend shifting to 
straight, competitive selling talk. 

On the whole, however, this ad is a strong sep- 
arator announcement and Bender Bros. have rea- 
son to be well satisfied with it. 


Which Will You Have 
Coal ? Wood ? 
No. 3 (3 cols. x 9 in.) 


ERE’S F. F. Wiggs of McKinney, Texas, com- 

ing along with some high power, long range 
copy on a combination range. Talk about snap 
and pep and ginger—just skim over this word 
barrage and take a look at the “here’s how” dia- 
gram and you'll want to put an ad like this to 
work for you tomorrow. 

Winding up with a 10 per cent price bang, this 
ad leaves little for the reviewer to do except to 
give it a clean bill of health and recommend it 
without reserve. We are of the opinion that the 
verb “to be” was left out of that selling slogan, 
“You’ll want in on it.” 


Clean 

No. 4 (2 cols. x 7 in.) 
‘THIS is a stove ad on stocks and service, and 
as such it sounds a rather unusual note in this 
year’s stove publicity. You ought to read it over 
carefully. It contains many a new and forceful 


‘Gas ? 


‘Neat—Strong 
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point which you can incorporate in your stove 
advertising with profit. Did you ever see a stove 
ad feature scuttles, shovels, pokers and zinc and 
congoleum floor protectors? It’s the first one 
we’ve noted in years. 

This ad was sent us by Krakauer, Zork & Moye’s, 
El Paso, Texas. 


National Paint Association at Boston 
(Continued from page 71) 

able old-fashioned bits of New England weather. But 

the cold, rainy day, the last of the convention, failed to 

check the enthusiasm of the gathering. 

Gorham Crosby, trademark counsel, was unable to 
be present, but his address, as well as the report of 
the Trademark Bureau, were read by F. P. Cheesman, 
of New York. These reports combined, and those of the 
Cost Accounting Committee, E. W. Storey, of Gibbs- 
boro, N. J., chairman; the Trade Acceptance Commit- 
tee, W. H. Phillips, of New York, chairman, and the 
Clean-up and Paint-up Committee (finance), of which 
J. W. Bray, of St. Louis, is chairman, proved, without 
question the most interesting events of the session, 
which lasted until well toward 6 p. m. 

Other reports that were read and acted favorably 
upon were those of the Lead Products Committee and 
the Brush Committee, which were carried over from the 
previous session, and those of the Linseed Oil Commit- 
tee, J. W. Hirst, of Chicago, chairman; the Credits and 
Collections Committee, William E. Gilmour, of Boston, 
chairman; the Fire Insurance Committee, Luther Mar- 
tin, of New York, chairman; the Transportation and 
Classification Committee, William J. Pitt, of Philadel- 
phia, chairman, and the Tariff Committee, Eugene Merz, 
of Newark, chairman. 

The report of the Roll of Honor Committee, of which 
W. R. Hyde, of Chicago, is chairman, came in for its 
share of the honors of the day. 

The following new officers were elected: 

President, Edward J. Cornish of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Lead Company. 

First vice-president, George C. Morton of Boston. 

Second vice-president, Richard Moore of St. Louis. 

Third vice-president, Charles J. Caspar of Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer, H. S. Chatfield of New York. 

The office of secretary is not voted upon, but is 
selective, the executive committee choosing the man. 

No place was selected for holding the 1919 Conven- 
tion. The choice was left to the decision of the execu- 
tive committee. 

The Closing Banquet 
IKE the usual novel, the most enjoyable chapter of 
the convention was the last—the annual banquet. 
There were forty-five tables in addition to the head 
table, filling the huge ballroom of the hotel. 

At the head table were seated Mr. Cornish, the new 
president; Mr. Morton, the retiring president; George 
S.-Smith, president of the Boston City Club; March G. 
Bennett, toastmaster, and Congressman-elect Robert 
Luce, who represented the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, as well as the following: R. B. Bobinette, 
Harry A. Hall, H. S. Chatfield, Henry A. Sawyer, 
Charles E. Field, W. H. Andrews, Frank P. Cheesman, 
George L. Gould, Charles J. Caspar and George V. 
Horgan. 

The whole effect of the Allied flags about the ball 
room, the arrangement of the tables, the many beaut 'ful 
flowers and the women in evening gowns was quite 
striking. 

A majority of the speakers of the evening touched 
on the matter of socialism. Socialism is but one form 
of expressing the labor situation of to-day and it is 
the labor situation that the average business man of 
the country is most interested in. For as was stated 
at the banquet, the whole business structure of the 
country rests entirely on labor. 

Mr. Cornish, the new president, in the course of his 
remarks said: “Avoid socialism in this country by edu- 
cating the masses and by giving the workers such fair 
and generous treatment they will have no desire for a 
change.” 


Hardware Age 


Mr. Morton, the retiring president, said in part: 

“TI consider the danger of socialism to be very slight 
in this country, as socialism is founded on the conten- 
tion that the bulk of the wealth of the nation is pass- 
ing into the hands of a few, whereas only 5 per cent 
of the national wealth is in possession of millionaires. 
There can be little excuse for socialism in a countr) 
where 47 per cent of the families own their homes, as 
in the United States, and where there is an auto for 
every seven to twenty-three persons, as in several of 
our states.” 

Mr. Luce, in touching on the question, said: 

“There can be no excuse for the growth of socialism 
in this country, as the spirit of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God, stimulated by the war, is 
destined to prevail in an increasing degree.” 

George S. Smith “thanked God that as inconsequential! 
as is the number of American millionaires to-day there 
are going to be opportunities for the creation of a dimin- 
ishing number of them in the future,” because of the 
industrial reconstruction following the war. 

Virtually every member of the association who was 
sounded on the subject expressed absolute confidence in 
the future of the country and business. “Kill-joys” 
were few and far between. It was worth while to know 
that these some three hundred men were going back 
into the business world with the belief that the country 
was all right, and that it would weather the gathering 
storms. 

As for the entertainment afforded the menibers of 
the association and their wives, little could be added. 
To each and every committee a great deal of credit is 
due. There were no hitches—absolutely nothing to mar 
the program as originally mapped out. 


Death of G. W. Luetkemeyer 


USTAV W. LUETKEMEYER, a pioneer Cleveland 

hardware merchant, and president of the Luetke- 
meyer Co., one of the leading jobbers in that city, died 
suddenly Dec. 6, aged 54 years. He had been in the 
hardware business in Cleveland for 38 years, starting 
his career with his father, whose business, conducted 
as G. W. Luetkemeyer & Sons, was within a stone’s 
throw of the company’s present location on Superior 
Avenue. 

Owing to his failing health he had made arrangements 
to retire from the active management of his business 
Jan. 1, but planned to retain his interest in the com- 
pany. He leaves two sons, two daughters, one brother 
and two sisters. His loss will be keenly felt by his 
business associates and a host of friends, outside of his 
business field. 


HTT MELE 





THM Ce Tee ea H fil {it 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 2, 1918. 

Dear Mr. Soule: Your editorial of Nov. 21 
on “Peace and Its Probabilities” ought to have 
very wide distribution. 

The one thing above all others that should 
be impressed upon the hearts and minds of 
jobbers and merchants at this time is the fact 
that there is not apt to be any break in the 
price of base metals, nor in the various lines of 
endeavor dependent upon same. 

The writer has just returned from a trip 
through some of the large cities of the South 
and finds so many people “leery,” a condition 
which, if continued, is going to have a marked 
effect upon the business progress of the coun- 
try. ‘ 

In your own inimitable way, try to slam 
home to these people, through your pages, the 
extreme necessity of keeping up normal pur- 
chases, with a faith in the future that the 
country is not going to the bow wows, and that 
prices are not going to tumble down on their 
ears. 

We have enough faith in the brains of the 
steel, iron and copper people that they will not 
start the ball rolling, but will let this matter 
gradually adjust itself, and we hope every 
effort will be made through every channel to 
this end. Are we right? 


AMMIDON & COMPANY, 
H. L. VARIAN. 


TTT 
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F-Chest Handle N° 1207 


HEN Captain Kidd buried those chests 

\¢ heavy with doubloons and jewels he 
doubtless was careful to see that the 

chest handles were amply strong for the work re- 
quired of them. The Stanley Chest Handle No. 
1207 here show is not merely sturdy, but it per- 


mits of a comfortable grip, and is especially suit- 
able for use on chests and boxes which have sur- 





face for applying only a narrow plate. 


This handle is furnished in Plain Steel and in 
Japan Finish only. The handle is 4 inches wide 
and has a plate 1 3/4 x 3 7/16, with a 5/16 
inch wire, 7/8 x 8 screws, and is packed 1/4 
dozen per carton or 12 dozen pairs in a case. 


Everyone who needs a chest handle needs a good one, and this is it! 


CHICAGO 


ioota'ayettestret “The Stanley Works, New Britain, Comm. — ssatatesteon 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of all kinds, including Stanley Ball 
Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen 
Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use. 

















Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Black and Decker Drill 


A new size portable electric drill 
has been brought out by the Black & 
Decker Mfg. Company of Baltimore, 
Md. It is one of the lightest weight 
drills of this particular capacity made, 
being 4 in. in diameter and 12 in. 
over all and weighing only 6% pounds, 
with a series compensated motor espe- 
cially designed for drilling small holes 
in steel, iron or wood. It can also be 
used from any electric light socket on 
either alternating or direct current. 

This drill will take any size drill 
up to 3/16 in. and has a no-load speed 
of 1600 r.p.m., full-load energy con- 


Black & Decker’s new size portable electric 
drill 

sumption of 175 watts, at which the 

speed is 1000 r.p.m. The light weight 

and special design of this drill makes 

its use most satisfactory. 


‘*Resistal Industrielle’’ 
Eyetects 


“Resistal” non-shatterable lenses 
are considered one of the highest types 
of protection lenses that have yet been 
devised. They afford absolute pro- 
tection to the eyes and will not de- 
stroy, reduce, distort or impair the 
vision in any way. 

“Resistal” lenses can be fitted to 
any frame desired and can be fur- 
nished either clear or colored as 
needed. The “Industrielle” frame il- 
lustrated is a highly approved type of 
workmen’s goggles, affording comfort 
and protection features possessed by 
none other. They are cool, comfort- 


able, ventilated and safe—just the sort 
of goggle a workman likes to wear. 
The merits of this frame are quickly 
appreciated wherever it is shown. 
The construction of bridge and shields 
makes for absolute protection from 
temple to temple, and it will protect 
where other frames are open. The 
shields are perforated metal, no heav- 
ier, but stronger and much more sani- 
tary. This shield and frame is sheet 
nickel-silver metal. The hinged shields 
fold easily. The protective bridge 
protects the eyes at the nose. The 
adjustable elastic strap is light, com- 
fortable, durable and snug-fitting. The 
bridge is wide and comfortable, rest- 
ing easily on the nose. The temple 
pieces operate freely through the 
shield, giving strength and alignment 
available in no other goggle. The 
rims are sheet metal and the lens 
fits into the groove without being 
covered, thereby allowing maximum 
vision without undue size of lens. The 
lenses are guaranteed non-shatterable. 
There are no solders or screws. The 
permanently connected parts are 














lenses with the “Industrielle” 


frame 
solidly riveted and the lens joint is 
locked by a small lock-wire (a) bent 
through the slotted bridge and rim 
(b and c), easily removed by fingers 
for instant change of lens. 

For every hazardous occupation 
“resistal Industrielle” eyetects offer 
absolute safety. They are ideal for 
riveters, grinders, machinists, found- 


“Resistal”’ 


l1ymen,  stone-cutters, blacksmiths, 
chemists, factory workers, etc. It is 
claimed that they have already 
proved, in hundreds of cases, their 
life-saving value. 

Strauss.& Buegeleisen, 438 Broad- 
way, New York City, are the manu- 
facturers. 


Talking Machine 
Records 


After a period of three years’ time 
devoted almost exclusively to record- 
ings, the Lyraphone Company, 12-14 


‘Lyric ”’ 


A “Lyric” talking machine record 


West Thirty-seventh Street, New York 
City, is marketing its extensive line 
of “Lyric” talking machine records, 
representing a large variety of selec- 
tions by some of the best artists pro- 
curable, in English and nearly all for- 
eign languages. A neat catalog has 
been published covering the line in its 
entirety. 

In the manufacture of “Lyric” 
records, it is claimed that only super- 
fine shellac is used, in the same pro- 
portion as is used by the most promi- 
nent makers. It is further stated that 
these records have the additional ad- 
vantage of being cut 150 lines to every 
inch of plain space which is from 


Reading matter continues on page 78 
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Peace Reigns 


In offices, hotels, stores, hospitals, 
homes and all other establishments— 
equipped with 
Doors silently closed with Richards-Wilcor 


Swing Door Checks preserve peace and 
tranquilii y. 


RICHARDS-WILCOX 
Swing Door Checks 


Adapted to right or left hand swing 
doors. 


Simple and effective spring adjust- 
ment. 


Spring cannot be overwound. 


Liquid occupies separate chamber from 
spring mechanism, which prevents leak- 
age of oil. 


All parts machined to a perfect fit and 
are interchangeable. 


Made in 6 sizes for various weights of 
doors. 


Regularly finished in gold bronze. Fin- 
ished in silver bronze or ivory black with- 
out additional charge. Prices for other 
finishes on application. 


Fitted - with soffit, flush or corner 
bracket, or furnished without bracket. 
paurjog 








R-W No. 643 Door Closer and Check 
is a worthy unit of the R-W line and con- 
forms in every respect to the high charac- 
ter established by Richards-Wilcox prod- 
ucts. It will sell itself in your commu- 
nity if you give it a start. 








Write for folder giving full description 
and prices. Sent without obligation. 





RichardsWitcox Manufacturing (0 


SAN FRANCISCO Aurora, ILuinois, USA. MINNEAPOLIS 


BOSTON 


Richards-‘Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London ,Ont. geneous wa naa buildings and 





Doors manually operated 
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1/5 to 1/3 more than the lines cut in 
other makes; hence this gives a play- 
ing time of from 1/3 to 1/5 greater. 
- “Lyric” records should be played 
with the regular steel needle. The 
matter of loud, soft, or medium tone 
needles is one that calls for some dis- 
cretion. Much depends upon the style 
of the record to be played, the size 
of the room, the acoustic qualities of 
the machine and the individual taste 
of the listener. For most of the popu- 
lar songs and dance numbers a loud 
tone needle would be advisable, but 
many records produced by combina- 
tions or voices of great volume (some 
operatic records, for instance) it is 
claimed, are better played with a soft 
tone needle. 


Handy Outdoor Kits 


Automobilists and fishermen will 
welcome the two new “Made-Right” 
outfits which the Knickerbocker Case 
Company of Chicago, Ill., has placed 
on the market. One is a combination 


auto refrigerator, luncheon case and 


trunk No. 15, and the other is a fish- 
ing tackle kit No. 65. 

The auto refrigerator and luncheon 
case is easily and quickly attached and 
detached. It measures 19% x 9% x 
17 in. when closed. It has a substan- 
tial black enamel drill covered case 
with fiber edges. It contains a ca- 
picious galvanized ice container, or 
will hold upright 4 qt. size vacuum 
or other bottles. The case also has 
two metal food boxes. It is equipped 
with knives, forks, spoons, plates, 
cups, etc., enough for six persons. 

The fishing tackle kit is designed 
with genuine brown cowhide leather 
and measures 16 x 9 x 8 in. when 
closed. It has aluminum trays with 
compartments, as illustrated, which 
fold up and close inside. The kit car- 


ries a complete tackle outfit. 


New “Made-Right” outdoor kits, opened and closed 


‘* Greblox’’ Solder Cement 


The Greb Company, 196 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., has placed on 
the market a solder cement called 
“Greblox,” which is a non-conductor 
of electricity and is said to hold 
metals, minerals, glass, cloth, wood, 
paper or practically any material. 

“Greblox” can be used as an in- 
sulator in stopping short circuits; for 
mending radiators, tools or even re- 
pairing tears in upholstery. The 
cement, when absolutely dry, is not 
affected by chemicals or water, and 
it is said to be fireproof. 


Cochran Speednut Wrench 


The Cochran Pipe Wrench Mfg. 
Company, 7802 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., is featuring the Cochran 
speednut wrench designed with a fixed 
jaw and one that is movable. A spe- 
cial advantage of this wrench is the 
speed with which it may be operated 
























PROTECTED Oy mavens 


due to the quick adjustment and solid 
grip of the jaws on the nut. 

The movable jaw is made in one 
piece and has a toothed rack. The 
pivoted handle is designed on the inner 
end with a gear sector which fits or 
engages in this rack. By pushing 
the handle it closes the moving jaw 
upon the nut, and the more strength 
that is used on the handle to move 
the nut the tighter the jaws grip. 
This prevents the wrench from slip- 
ping off of corners. 

Only three pieces are used in the 
entire construction of the wrench. It 
is made in two sizes, one with a jaw 
opening of 11/16 inches with a handle 
measuring six inches and the other 
with a jaw opening 15/32 inches and 
a handle measuring eight inches. 


Reading matter continues on page 80 
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‘‘Carbonoid’’ Soot Destroyer 


The Weldum Products Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is the maker of “Car. 
bonoid,” a granulated compound which 
when placed directly on a bed of hot 
coals, it is stated, removes and con- 





AULUOAALE OUTDATED 


CHIMNEY-SWEEP 


a «a 














“Carbonoid” soot destroyer and chimney 
sweep 


sumes all soot in the furnace, stove, 
range, boiler flues, chimney or pipes. 
It will quickly extinguish any chimney 
fire. The product is non-explosive, 
perfectly harmless and fully guar. 
anteed. 

Heating engineers say soot, like as- 
bestos, is a non-conductor of heat, and 
that a coating of soot % inch thick 
on the wall, dome or boiler flues of 
your furnace will reduce the heating 
and steaming power of coal nearly 
one-half. 


June Bug Bass Lure 


Abbey & Imbrie’s June bug bass 
lure is not the least bit like a real June 
bug, but in the June bug season, when 
the bug-hungry bass are keenly alert 
for big, juicy specimens of the order of 
Heteroptera, it is said to offer an irre- 
sistible appeal to bass palates. Made 
of five brightly colored feather tips, 
flat and fan-tailed, with a_ ringed 























Abbey-Imbrie June bug bass lure 


wooden head and cork body, this lure 
floats lightly on the surface, and its 
form and appearance are such that any 
greedy and watchful bass will rise 
it with a rush that will leave no doubt 
as to his being securely hooked. 
Ambie & Imbrie are located at 1! 
Warren Street, New York City. 
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Now 


Here is One King 


THE KING ,. 


BALL TIP 


DETACHABLE and ADJUST- 
ABLE Spring Hinge 





Large Stock 


All-steel construction, highly fin- 


ished. Simple, strong, durable and 
attractive in design. The spring 
tension is easily and quickly ad- 
justed with a common wire nail 
and the door taken down by releas- 
ing the spring and withdrawing the 
pin without removing any screws 
or using any tools. 

Hinges packed one pair in carton 
with screws, and six dozen pairs 
in case 


No. 2700 


Which Shall Retain Partial- 
ity and Public Favor Every- 
where, in the future as well 

as the past , 


Right Price 


Order Now for Immediate or Spring Shipment 


While these hinges are most com- 
monly used on screen doors, they 
are suitable for lavatory and storm 
doors. 

Spring replacements can be made 
without tools. 

Tested, oil tempered springs in- 
sure long life. 


Illustration Four Times Full Size 


Door Hangers and Tracks 
Spring Hinges 

Rolling Ladders 

Garage Door Hardware 
Fire-Door Hardware 
Overhead Carriers 
Hardware Specialties 


ALLITH-PROUTY CO. 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Boston 
Chicago 

New York 
Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 

















Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


CoLuMBIA City, Inp.—Thomas O. Miller has disposed 
of his interest in the hardware business of Miller & 
Sheets, at 127 South Main Street, to the Sheets Hard- 
ware Company. 

CARROLL, lowA.—Healy & Cahill has bought part of 
the Frank Seyller stock. 

MiLForp, Iowa.—P. T. Burk, who has recently en- 
gaged in the hardware and automobile accessories busi- 
ness, requests catalogs on a general line of hardware. 

WoopBINE, Iowa.—Case & Muir, successors to J. E. 
Case, now carry a stock of automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roof- 
ing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop and washing machines. 

CLOQUET, MINN.—Hacker & Cleveland have com- 
menced business at 102 Arch Avenue, dealing in the 
following lines, on which catalogs are requested: Auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream -separators, 
crockery and glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, furniture department, gasoline engines, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabi- 
nets, kitchen ‘housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oil8, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. 

LUVERNE, MINN.—The Gerber hardware store, which 
has been closed on account of the death of J. W. Gerber, 
has been opened by Harold W. Gerber, who will con- 


Brief Notes 


The Meyer Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, purchased 
the plant of the Columbiana Mfg. Co., Columbiana, 
Ohio, and will convert it into a factory for the manu- 
facture of pneumatic tires. c. 

The G. & H. Barnett Co., 1076 Frankford Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has filed plans for a one-story addi- 
tion, 20 x 35 ft., to its file manufacturing plant. 

The S-F-K Steel Barrel Co., 7900 Jones Road, S. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio., will build an addition to its plant at 
a cost of $40,000. An adjoining site, 100 x 200 ft., has 
been purchased. 

The Everett Bed Mfg. Co., Everett, Wash., has pur- 
chased a building which will be equipped to manufac- 
ture steel beds. It will have capacity of 800 to 1000 
beds per day. 

The Sanitary Dish Washing Machine Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$99,000 to manufacture special machinery. The incorpo- 
rators are John Vaudreuil, Ernest Seeger and Alfred 
C. Loose. Temporary offices have been opened at 607 
Merrill Building, Milwaukee. 

The Peerless Tube Co., Bloomfield, N. J., has pur- 
chased an additional 146 ft. alongside of its present 
property, on which will be erected in the near future a 
modern brick and steel building. This will give the 
company a frontage of 507 ft., all directly opposite the 
beautiful Essex County Park. 


tinue business under the name of J. W. Gerber & Son. 
Among the lines handled will include automboile acces- 
sories, builder’s hardware, churns, cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galva- 
nized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sil- 
verware, tin shop and washing machines, on which 
catalogs are requested. 

CoLE CAMP, Mo.—Viets & Wilckens have taken over 
the stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
buggy whips, builder’s hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, dynamite, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubri- 
cating oils, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigera- 
tors, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines, formerly owned 
by Viets & Harms. 


CLARKSON, NEB.—Podany & Son have enlarged their 
stock. Bathroom fixtures, builder’s hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separtaors, crockery and glass, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, furniture depart- 
ment, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, ranges and cook 
stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, sporting 
goods, tin shop and washing machines have been added. 
Catalogs requested on pumps and silverware. 


FAIRMONT, NEB.—R. G. Hall & Son have added a line 
of five and ten-cent goods to their regular stock. 


CLEVELAND, N. D.—W. H. Weber’s stock was recently 
damaged by fire. He requests catalogs on a general 
line of hardware. 


GARRETTSVILLE, OHIO.—Paul H. Nichols has bought 
the hardware stock of E. C. Smith. 


WIcHITA FALLS, TEx.—P. A. Menke is purchaser of 
the Wichita Hardware Company stock. No change will 
take place in the firm name. Catalogs requested on 
heavy oil well supplies. 


of the Trade 


A tank 12 ft. long and 6 ft. in diameter, nearly 
filled with heavy crude oil, last week was blown through 
the roof of the Union Steel Casting Company’s plant 
in Roxbury, Mass., 35 ft. in the air. It dropped in the 
middle of an adjoining street. Fortunately nobody was 
hurt. 

Fire of unknown origin damaged the Charles Davis 
foundry at Rutland, Vt., last week to the extent of 
about $20,000. Valuable patterns and core boxes were 
destroyed and work for the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion is held up. The plant employs about 175 men. The 
loss is covered by insurance. 

The factory and warehouse of the C. E. Bradley 
Corporation at Putney, Vt., manufacturers of brush 
handles, was destroyed by fire Dec. 3, causing a loss 
of $30,000. It is not known how the fire started. 

The Aroostook Lime Company of Caribou, a $50,000 
corporation, has been granted a Maine charter. The 
incorporators are Joseph E. Hall, L. J. Rendel, both of 
Caribou. 

The Factory Supplies & Hardware Co., Newark, N. J., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by 
F. X. Bauer, R. A. Nesbit and J. M. Cooney to manu- 
facture hardware and plumbers’ supplies. 

The Neptune Hardware Mfg. Co., 54 South Street, 
New York, has leased property at 33 Warren Street 
for a new establishment. 


Reading matter continues on page 82 
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